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MACHIAVELLI AND SIDNEY’S DISCOURSE 
TO THE QUEENES MAJESTY 


(THE problem of the influence of Machiavelli upon Elizabethan 

literature has largely narrowed down to the consideration of just 
how alien the thought patterns of the Florentine were: to the intel- 
lectual currents of sixteenth century England. Theodore Spenser and 
E. M. W. Tillyard have argued that, although the medieval world 
picture was in the process of disintegration, Machiavelli’s ideas were 
still contrary to the most deeply rooted attitudes of the Elizabe- 
thans, and were thus rejected in England as the greatest of heresies.! 
And yet, by the time of their writing, Nadja Kempner had already 
demonstrated an extensive use of Machiavelli by Sir Walter Ralegh,’ 
and Napoleone Orsini had shown conclusively that both Francis 
Bacon and Fulke Greville were thoroughly familiar with Machi- 
avelli’s writings, and that they used him extensively in the formula- 
tion of their own ideas.’ In a recent article I attempted to show that 
the political activity of Shakespeare’s Bolingbroke in Richard IT and 
the Henry IV plays closely adhered to the precepts in Machiavelli’s 
Prince. The entire problem, as Paul Hyland Harris suggests in a 
recent number of Jtalica has become one of cultural trends, and he 
doubts that the means of contemporary scholarship are adequate 
for a sound solution of the problem of the intellectual biases of 
Elizabethan England which must have conditioned whatever re- 
ception the works of Machiavelli had.§ 

1 Cf. Theodore Spencer, Shakespeare and the Nature of Man (New York: 
Macmillan, 1943), pp. 41-43 et passim. Cf. E. M. W. Tillyard, The Eliza- 
bethan World Picture (London: Chatto & Windus, 1943), p. 73. In his more 
recent work, Tillyard again emphatically declares that Machiavelli’s ‘‘basic 
doctrines lie outside the main sixteenth century interest.’’ Cf. Shakespeare’s 
History Plays (New York: Macmillan, 1946), p. 21. And further he says in 
respect to Shakespeare, ‘‘The conclusion is that in trying to picture how the 


ordinary educated contemporary of Shakespeare looked on history in the gross 
we do not need to give much heed to Machiavelli. His day had not yet come.” 
(Ibid., p. 23.) 

2 Nadja Kempner, Raleghs Staatstheoretische Schriften, Die Einfiihrung 
des Machiavellismus in England (Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1928). 

* Napoleone Orsini, Bacon e Machiavelli (Genoa: Emiliano degli Orfini, 
1936) passim and Fulke Greville tra il mondo e dio (Milano: Guiseppe Princi- 
pato, 1941). On Bacon see also Vincent Luciani, ‘‘Bacon and Machiavelli,”’ 
Italica, xx1v (1947), 26—40. 

‘Irving Ribner, “Bolingbroke, A True Machiavellian,”’ Modern Language 


Quarterly, rx (1948), 177-184. 
5 Paul Hyland Harris, “Within Machiavellism,’”’ Jtalica, xxv (1948), 


28-41. 
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In this paper I wish to approach the problem in the light in which 
Mr. Harris conceives of it. In order to determine whether or not 
Machiavelli’s ideas were completely alien to the intellectual and cul- 
tural patterns of Elizabethan England, I propose to examine a 
political tract by Sir Philip Sidney, an Elizabethan poet, courtier 
and scholar who is universally regarded as a pattern of the best in 
Elizabethan culture.’ I propose to compare both his general attitude 
and his specific ideas with those in Machiavelli’s Prince and Dis- 
courses. A Discourse of Syr Ph. S. To The Queenes Majesty Touching 
Hir Mariage with Monsieur was written in 1579 in an attempt to 
dissuade Elizabeth from her projected marriage with the Duc 
D’Alengon,’ and it is an excellent document for the determination 
of Sidney’s political ideas. 

Sidney begins his letter to the Queen by stating that his end in 
writing her is only a consideration for the good of the state, which he 
regards as synonymous with her majesty’s welfare. He then goes on 
to outline the scientific empirical procedure which he will use in his 
argument. He will, entirely upon the basis of available evidence, 
determine whether the marriage of Elizabeth to the Duc D’Alengon 
would result in good or evil to the state. He will then state his 
positive arguments and finally answer all objections to them: 
Herein I will now but onely declare what be the reasons that make me thinke 
the mariage of Monsieur unprofitable for you. Then will I answere your ob- 


jections of those feares which might procure so violent a refuge, the good or 
evill which might come unto you by it, must be considered, either according 


to your state or your person.® 
The scientific utilitarian tone of the tract is immediately set. He 
then states the problem. 


6 See Hardin Craig, The Enchanted Glass (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1936) for treatment of Sidney as a perfect representative of Elizabethan 
thought. Sidney, moreover, was vitally interested in political theory, and his 
life-long relationship with the Huguenot statesman, Hubert Languet, brought 
him into contact with the latest of continental thought. An exchange of let- 
ters between the two in 1574 presents excellent external evidence that Sidney 
knew Machiavelli. Cf. Stewart A. Pears (ed.), The Correspondence of Sir 
Philip Sidney and Hubert Languet (London: William Pickering, 1845), pp. 53, 
62. It is not my intention, however, to prove any direct indebtedness of Sid- 
ney to Machiavelli; I wish merely to demonstrate similarities. 

7 For a brief account of the circumstances of composition and other con- 
siderations involved, see Malcolm William Wallace, The Life of Sir Philip 
Sidney (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1915), p. 211 ff. 

8 The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney, ed. Albert Feuillerat (Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1912-26), 1m, 51. All Sidney references will be to this 


edition. 
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To your Estate, what can be added to the being an absolute borne & accord- 
ingly respected Princesse? . . . So truely to you indued with felicities byond 
all others (though shorte of your desertes) a man may well aske, what maketh 
you in such a calme to chaunge course, to so helthfull a body to applye such a 
weary medecine? what hope can recompense so hazardous an adventure? 
Hazardous indeed, if it were for nothing but the altering a well mainteined 
& well approved trade. For as in bodies naturall any soudain change is not 
without perill, so in this body politick wherof you are the onely head, it is so 
much the more as there ar more humours to receave a hurtful impression.* 


Change in a government, and particularly in a well-ordered one’ 
Sidney regards as a matter of great danger, and in that he is follow- 
ing a principle which is repeated often in Machiavelli’s writings. A 
people, says the Florentine, grows accustomed to the institutions 
with which they have lived for any length of time and to change 
them is always a matter of great hazard. “It must be considered,” 
he writes in The Prince, “that there is nothing more difficult to carry 
out, nor more doubtful of success, nor more dangerous to handle, 
than to initiate a new order of things.’’!® Even the prince who wishes 
to reform a government which is manifestly corrupt must do so in 
such a manner that the people will not perceive the changes he is 
effecting in their institutions." The principle is a basic one with 
Machiavelli and it lies at the root of many of the maxims which he 
prescribes for the efficient ruler. And it is obviously basic also with 
Sidney, for it is a prime consideration in his letter to the queen. 

After stating the danger of change in government under any con- 
ditions, Sidney goes on to say that the danger is particularly great 
in the case of England, and “hazardes are then most to be regarded, 
when the natures of the Agent & patient are fitly composed to oc- 
casione them. The patient I accompt your realme, the agent Mon- 
sieur & his desseings.’’ It is particularly great because the inward 
strength of England, which under ordinary circumstances would be 
sufficient to repulse an outside threat of danger, consists in a body 
of subjects “generally unexpert in warlike defence, and as they are 
divided into two mighty factions & factions bound upon the never 
ending knott of religion.’ The religious divisions of England make 
her weak and susceptible to the danger which would be occasioned 
by a change in the outward constitution of things. 

* Ibid., m1, 51-52. 

10 Niccold Machiavelli, The Prince, v. All Machiavelli references will be to 
The Prince and The Discourses (New York: Modern Library, 1940). 

1! Discourses, u, ¥ 7. See also Discourses, 11, viii. 


'2 Works, uu, 52. 
13 Tbid. 
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In his statement that ‘‘neither outward accidentes doe much pre- 
vayle against a true inward strenght, nor inward weaknesse doth 
lightly subvert it self without being thrust at by some outward 
force,’ in his emphasis upon the unity and strength of a people, 
reinforced by a strong military force, as the greatest bulwark against 
danger to the state, Sidney is repeating Machiavelli’s principle of 
organic unity and stability in government as the surest guarantee 
of survival, a theme which runs through all of his writings. ‘‘A 
Prince, therefore,’ he says, ‘‘who possess a strong city and does not 
make himself hated, cannot be assaulted.’’ 

Sidney goes on to say that, of the two great factions in England, 
the Catholics and the Protestants, Elizabeth has always favored the 
latter and made it the chief bulwark of her kingdom: 

With these by the continuance to time, by the multitude of them, by the prin- 
cipall offices & strenghtes they holde, & lastly by your dealinges both at home 
& abroad against the adverse partye, your Estate is so inwrapped as it were 
impossible for you without excessive trouble, to put yourself out of the partie 
so long mainteined: For such a course once taken is not much unlike to a shipp 
in a tempest, which how dangerously so ever it be beaten with waves, yet is 


there no safety nor succour without it. These therfore as their sowles live by 
your happy government, so are they your chefe, if not sole strenght.* 


This protestant bulwark of the state, he says, is at present loyal 
and satisfied, and he repeats Machiavelli’s precept that ““when men 
are well governed, they neither seek nor desire any other liberty.’’!” 
But will not they be alienated and their support to the state lost, he 
asks, if Elizabeth should marry a papist such as D’Alencon whom 
“very common people will know this that he is the sonne of that 
Jezabel of our age”’ and who “having had his liberty and principall 
estate cheefly by the Hugnotes meanes did sack la Charite & utterly 
spoiled Issoire with fire & Sworde.’!* For Elizabeth to marry so 
known and obvious a foe to the Protestant religion would give ‘‘oc- 
casion to all the truely religious to abhorre such a master, & so con- 
sequently to diminishe much of their hopefull love they have long 
held in you.” 

The choice for Elizabeth is thus apparent. She must choose be- 
tween the two factions in her kingdom. To marry D’Alengon would 
alienate the Protestant faction which has long been her support and 
with which the welfare of her kingdom is tied up. But what of the 
other faction, whose support she might win by the alliance? They, 


4 Tbhid. % The Prince, x. 16 Works, 1, 52. 
17 Discourses, il, v. 18 Works, 11, 52. 19 Tbid., 11, 52-53. 
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says Sidney, are the known enemies of the state, and they can never 
be trusted. He describes them as: 


men whose spirites are full of angushe, some being forced to othes they 
accompte damnable, some having their ambition stopped because they are not 
in the way of advancement: some in prison & disgrace, some whose best 
frendes are banished, practisers, many thinking you an usurper, many think- 
ing the right you had disannulled by the Pope’s excomunicacion, all greved 
at the burdenous weight of their consciences, men of great number, of great 
riches, because the affaires of the Estate have not lyen upon them: of mindes 
united as all men that deame themselfes oppressed naturally are, with them 
I would willingly joine all discontented persons such as want or disgrace kepeth 
lower then they can sett their hartes: such as are resolved what they have 
to looke for at your handes.... Those are men so much the more to be 
douted because as they embrace all estates so are they commonly of the brav- 
est & wakefullest sorte & know the advantage of the world moste.*° 


Elizabeth has already had evidences of the danger which these 
men present to her kingdom. She has seen it in the Northern rebel- 
lions and in “‘infinit other practices” and it is clear that these Catho- 
lic discontents ‘‘want nothing so much as a head who shall in effect 
nede but to receave their instructions since they may doe mischefe 
enough only with his countenance.’ For Elizabeth to choose to 
abandon the support of her already loyal followers for the support 
of these malcontents would be an act of utter folly. And Sidney sums 
up his argument by stating the condition he believes will result from 
the proposed marriage: 


If then the affectionat have their affections weakened, & the discontented 
have a gapp to utter their discontentacion I think it will seeme an evill prepar- 
ative for the patient (I meane your Estate) to a greater siknes.” 


Machiavelli also has much to say about where a Prince should 
rely for support and place his affections, and about the types of 
subjects which breed disturbance in a state and who are, therefore, 
never to be trusted. In Chapter III of The Prince, he enforces his 
precept with the historical example of Louis XII of France who 
came to disaster in Italy and lost his holdings there because he 
abandoned his known friends, and instead of relying upon their 
support, gave aid to the Pope who was bound to be his enemy be- 
cause of past hostilities and conflicting objectives: 


Consider how little difficulty the king would have had in maintaining his 
reputation in Italy if he had observed the aforesaid rules, and kept a firm 
and sure hold over all those friends of his... . But he was hardly in Milan 
before he did exactly the opposite, by giving aid to Pope Alexander to occupy 
the Romagna. Nor did he perceive that, in taking this course, he weakened 


20 Tbid., m1, 53. 21 [bid. 2 Ibid. 
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himself, by casting off his friends and those who had fled to his protection, 
and strengthened the Church by adding further temporal powers to the 
spiritual power, which gives it such authority. 

The analogy between that situation and what Sidney envisions as 
the result of a marriage between Elizabeth and D’Alengon is im- 
mediately obvious. And Machiavelli further says that ‘‘those who 
are bound to you and are not rapacious, must be honoured and 
loved,” whereas those who are not bound to the ruler myst always 
be regarded as a source of opposition which will find opportunity to 
ruin him whenever it becomes possible,* and that “‘it is the nature 
of men to be as much bound by the benefits that they confer as by 
those they receive.’ 

In counselling Elizabeth not to alienate that faction to which she 
has shown her favor and consequently relies upon for support, Sid- 
ney is thus following one of Machiavelli’s important principles. In 
advising her against putting her trust in those who have already 
shown themselves to be enemies to the state and whom she has al- 
ready alienated, he is echoing Machiavelli’s constantly recurring 
precept that those who have once been enemies, or who have been 
offended in any way by the ruler, must never again be placed in a 
position of trust, and certainly never relied upon for any service.” It 
will be noticed, moreover, that although Sidney calls the Protestant 
religion ‘‘the eternal truth,’”’ he makes no issue in his argument of 
the verity of the two religions involved. His entire case for Eliza- 
beth’s continued support of the Protestant faction is based upon the 
consideration of utility, and he therein shows the Machiavellian 
spirit which immediately gives his tract a distinctive character in 
his age. 

Sidney then goes on to consider whether or not D’Alengon would, 
if married to Elizabeth, be particularly likely to work against the 
interests of England, and from an examination of the available 
evidence, he logically concludes that he would: 


His will to be as full of light ambition as is possible, besides the frenche dis- 
posicion, & his owne education, his inconstant attemptes against his brother, 
his thrusting him self into the low countrey matters, he somtime seeking the 
king of Spaine daughter somtime your Majesty are evident testimonies of a 
light mind carried with every wind of hope, taught to love greatnes any way 
gotten & having the motionners & ministers of his minde onely such yong 
men as have shewed (they thinke) evill contentement a sufficient ground of 
any rebellion, whose ages geveth them to have sen no commonwealth but in 
faction, & divers of them which have defiled their handes with odious mur- 
ders. With these fancies & suche favorites is it to be hoped for that he will be 


*% The Prince, m1. *% The Prince, Ix. % The Prince, 1x. 
6 See, in particular, Discourses, 111, xvii. 
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conteined in the limites of your condicions? Since in truth it were straunge, 
he that cannot be content to be second person in France & heire apparant 
would come to be the second person where he should pretend no way sov- 
erainty. His power I imagine is not to be despised, sense he is to come into a 
countrey where the way of evill doing will be presented unto him, wher there 
nedeth nothing but a head to draw together evil affected limmes: himself a 
Prince of great revenues, of the most populous nation of the world, full of 
soldiors, & such as ar used to serve without pay, so they have shewe of spoile. 
And without question shall have his brother in such a case ready to helpe him 
aswell for old revenges as for to diverte him from troubling France, & to 
deliver his owne countrey the soner from evill humours.?’ 


“Whoever is the cause of another becoming powerful,” says 
Machiavelli, “is ruined himself.’’** And it is also one of Machiavelli’s 
most important principles that a government must always be vigi- 
lant, and ready to suspect all those who are in a position to do it 
harm,”* and thus D’Alencgon, who is in a position to injure England, 
must be regarded initially as dangerous. And by the very nature of 
human ambition, which Machiavelli calls insatiable and ever ready 
to assert itself should an opportunity arise,*° D’Alencgon will not be 
content to accept a lesser position in England, but will instead use 
his power to advance himself to the limits of his ambition. For Eng- 
land to harbor D’Alencon would be to invite disaster, for good 
government involves always “so keeping your subjects that they 
shall neither be able nor disposed to injure you.’’*' D’Alengon has, 
moreover, at his service a following of malcontents, and Machiavelli 
says over and over again that it is only these who bring about rebel- 
lion in a government, and that thus they must always be feared and 
watched as a potential source of civil disturbance.” For Elizabeth 
to marry D’Alencon would, in effect, be for her to place her realm 
at the mercy of one who, by his very nature, can not be interested 
in its well being and who is powerful enough to do it injury and has 
always ready to render him assistance a powerful neighbor nation 
to which he is closely bound and which has long been at enmity with 
England and will not scruple to attack her. It would be to violate 
every principle which Machiavelli considers vital to the preserva- 
tion of a state: self-dependence, internal unity, and above all, sus- 


27 Works, m1, 53-54. 28 The Prince, 11. 

29 See particularly Discourses 111, xlix and Discourses, U1, xxviii. 

30 Discourses, 1, xlvi and Discourses, u, Intro. 

8! Discourses, Ul, Xxiii. 

% See particularly Discourses, 111, xvi: “for those citizens who feel them- 
selves so unjustly depreciated, and knowing it to be the result of the peace 
and tranquillity which the state enjoys, will stir up troubles and kindle fresh 
wars to the detriment of the republic.” 
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picion of potential enemies and eternal precaution against their 
being placed in a position to do injury. 

After summing up all of his arguments against the marriage, 
Sidney then goes on to consider possible arguments in favor of the 
union and to systematically demolish each of them. He immediately 
dismisses the suggestion that it will result in the blessing of children 
for Queen Elizabeth with the argument that children might just as 
well result from marriage to another who would offer no threat to 
the kingdom; that it would bring wealth to England or ease’ Elizabeth 
of some of her cares, he dismisses as easily.** The true reasons 
which lead Elizabeth to consider the marriage, he says, are two in 
number, and they are “the feare of standing alone in respect of for- 
raine dealings, & in home respectes doubtes to be contemned.’’™ 
And he proceeds to consider each of these independently. 

In reply to the first, he asserts the typical Machiavellian principle 
of self-dependence of governments: 


Truely as the standing alone with good foresight both of peace, governement 
& warrie defence, is the honnorablest thing that can be to well established 
Monarchies, those buildings being most ever strongly durable which leaning 
upon no other remaine firm upon their own foundacion.* 


Machiavelli repeats, over and over again, that a government which 
can defend itself and which is accepted by its people needs no out- 
side support and can never be assailed. ‘‘A Prince, therefore,”’ he 
writes in Chapter X of The Prince, “who possesses a strong city and 
does not make himself hated, cannot be assaulted.’”’ And in Chapter 
XII he repeats that “the chief foundations of all states, whether 
new, old, or mixed, are good laws and good arms.” And his emphasis 
upon self reliance is particularly seen in Chapter XIII where he 
treats of auxiliary and mercenary troops, and declares that a wise 
prince never seeks the aid of foreign nations in warfare, particularly 
if they be powerful ones, and that a good ruler “would prefer rather 
to lose with his own men than conquer with the forces of others.” 
Machiavelli is the great exponent of nationalism, and his constant 
emphasis upon independence is a reflection of it. Sidney’s statement 
illustrates equally as well the extreme nationalism which was a part 
of his age and which is embodied in his political writings as surely 
as it is in Machiavelli’s. 

But, like Machiavelli, Sidney realizes that associations with other 
states can be used, if used wisely, as a means for national aggrandize- 


% Works, m1, 55. * Ibid. 
* Ibid. For a similar statement by Machiavelli see Prince, x. Many others 


could be cited. 
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ment. He denies, however, that the league with France which would 
result from the marriage could have any good results for England, 
and he lists the conditions under which alliances with other states 
should be entered into: 


The wisest which have geven best rules with whome strongest leagues be to be 
made, have ever said that it must be betwene such as either vehement desire 
of a third thing, or as vehement feare doth knitt their mindes togither. Desire 
is accoumpted the weaker bonde, but yet that bounde so manie great princes 
to the expedition of the holy land. That united the invincible Henry the Vth 
with Philipp the good Duke of Burgondy, the one desiring to wine the 
crowne of France from the Dauphin, the other desiring the revenge of his 
fathers murther upon the Dauphin, which bothe tended to one end. That 
coupled Lewes the XIIth and Ferdinand of Spaine to the conquest of Naples. 
Of feare there are inumerable examples. 


Like Machiavelli, he enforces the general principles he has drawn 
with illustrations from history. The Machiavellian spirit of Sidney’s 
statement is immediately apparent. It is coldly utilitarian and it is 
based upon the Machiavellian principle which calls for an assump- 
tion in government that men act only in their own interests. That 
fear is the great binding force in human affairs, Machiavelli asserts 
over and over again, and that mutual desire may also form the basis 
of human associations may be seen, for example, in Machiavelli’s 
account of the formation of cities.*” 

By an examination of the considerations involved, Sidney goes on 

to demonstrate that neither fear of a third object nor common in- 
terest are present to dictate the alliance which Elizabeth is con- 
templating.** And after disposing of that first argument offered in 
favor of the union, he proceeds to demolish the other, which is the 
representation of it as a means by which Elizabeth may avoid con- 
tempt in the eyes of her own subjects. He breaks down the grounds 
of her fear into two principal issues: “length of government & uncer- 
tainty of succession.’’*® He dismisses the first of these with a state- 
ment which offers much insight into his political philosophy: 
The longer a good Prince raigneth, it is most certain the more he is estemed; 
for there is no man ever weary of well being. And good increased to good 
maketh the same good both greater & stronger: for it useth the minde to know 
no other course when either men are borne in the time, & so never saw other, 
& have spent most part of their florishing time & have no joye to seeke other. 
In evill Princes, abuse growing upon abuse, according to the nature of evill, 
with increase of time ruineth it self . . . Examples of all good Princes doe ever 
confirme this, who the longer they reigned the deper they sanke still in their 
subjectes hartes. Neither will I trouble you with examples being so many & 
manifest.*° 


% Works, 1, 56. 37 Discourses, 1, 1. % Works, u1, 56-57. 
8° Tbid., m1, 57. 4° Tbid. 
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For every statement of political principle which he makes, like 
Machiavelli, Sidney feels the need for historical verification. In the 
Discourses, moreover, Machiavelli states a principle of government 
which accords perfectly with Sidney’s. ‘Princes should remember, 
then,” he says, “that they begin to lose their state from the moment 
they begin to disregard the laws and ancient customs under which 
the people have lived contented for a length of time.’’“! A prince’s 
rule depends entirely upon his keeping his people well governed and 
contented, and the longer he so keeps them, the less possibility will 
there be of rebellion against him, “for when men are well governed, 
they neither seek nor desire any other liberty.’’” For historical veri- 
fication he points to the Roman Emperor, Tarquin, who ‘“‘was driven 
from Rome, not because his son Sextus had violated Lucretia, but 
because he had disregarded the laws of the kingdom and governed 
it tyranically.’’* That the king who rules well and has the support 
of his people will be secure, whereas the tyrannical ruler who disre- 
gards the interests of his people will inevitably come to doom is a 
constant theme in Machiavelli.“ 

The problem of uncertainty of succession, Sidney dismisses with 
equal ease. Even if the queen should have no children, he says, and 
the crown should go to one not of direct lineal descent, it would not 
be a matter of great consequence, for ‘“‘Vertu & Justice are the onely 
bondes of the peoples love: and as for that point, many Princes have 
lost their Crownes, whose owne children were manifest successours.’’* 
It is only by good rule that a king may be beloved by his people, 
says Machiavelli over and over again. No matter what other condi- 
tions prevail, tyranny will always result in disaster to the tyrant. 
“Of the causes that most easily render a prince odious to his people,” 
writes the Florentine, ‘‘the principal one is to deprive them of any- 
thing that is advantageous and useful to them.’ And again, 
“nothing so certainly secures to a prince the public esteem as some 
such remarkable action or saying dictated by his regard for the pub- 
lic good, showing him to be magnanimous, liberal and just.’’47 

Nor need Elizabeth, Sidney continues, fear any calumnies which 
have circulated about her, for “certainly not to be evil spoken of, 
neither Christes holiness nor Caesars might could ever warrant any 
body.” Occasional slander can not be regarded as contempt on the 


“| Discourses, Ul, v. & Ibid. % Thid. 
“ See Discourses 1, xlv, Discourses, 11, ii, Discourses, 111, xxiii etc. 
“ Works, 1, 58. “© Discourses, 11, xxiii. 47 Discourses, Il, Xxiv. 
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part of her subjects, and he cites historical example to show that 
the greatest of princes have been slandered, and he repeats Machi- 
avelli’s precept that if a prince is well established in the hearts of 
his people, no outside force can injure him and the petty libel of 
slanderous tongues may be scorned. He concludes in typical Machi- 
avellian terms that “the only avoyding of contempt is love and 
feare.’’4® Love and fear, throughout all of Machiavelli’s writings are 
regarded as the forces which bind a people to its ruler. It is a theme 
which he constantly plays upon, first discussing the advantages of 
one and then of the other, and presenting rules to determine under 
what circumstances each should be relied upon.*® It is a basic prem- 
ise which underlies much of his discussion of political problems. 
Sidney apparently accepts the principle as implicitly as does 
Machiavelli. 

Sidney then presents a grand summation of all of his arguments. 
In his Discourse, thus, he has accomplished what he stated that he 
would in his opening paragraph. On the basis of all available evi- 
dence, he has presented reasons why the queen should not marry 
D’Alencon. He has then systematically examined each of the possi- 
ble arguments that might be advanced in favor of the marriage and 
demonstrated the invalidity of each. The kinship of the works with 
Machiavelli’s political writings is evident. It employs the same em- 
pirical system of reasoning, based upon considerations of cause and 
effect. It uses history as empirical verification for principles which 
it derives inductively from experience, just as Machiavelli does. It 
is completely utilitarian, considers only what is, makes no reference 
to abstract principles of morality, and its only object is the expedient 
government of England for England’s sake alone. And, perhaps 
most important, the general principles of politics which it states are 
principles which are almost all inherent in Machiavelli’s writings. 
The document is a perfect sample of the Machiavellian spirit in 
political writing as it manifested itself in Elizabethan England. 

IRVING RIBNER 

Ohio State University 


48 Works, 11, 59. 
49 A great many instances may be cited. See, for example, Discourses, 11, 
xix and The Prince, xvii. 








AN ANNOTATED COMMEDIA ERUDITA: 
GIOVAN BATTISTA SOGLIANI’S 
L’UCCELLATOIO 


Le CCELLATOIO, by Giovan Battista Sogliani, though it is 

called by its author a commedia belongs to that group of hybrid 
plays, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, 
tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, described by Polonius, to which 
Professor Walter Bullock some years ago added a new category, 
tragical-satirical-pastoral.' If L’Uccellatoio were to be classified it 
would be as tragical-comical-historical, and then two new adjectives 
would have to be added, for the play is unique in two respects: it 
introduces a new supernatural character, the mostro selvatico or 
orco, Cimone; and it is, as Sogliani claims, the only comedy with 
annotations by the author written during that period in Italy.? It 
is these annotations which give it its value as a study in the declining 
commedia erudita, already succumbing to the commedia dell’arte, and 
making a last desperate effort to retain its place in the esteem of cul- 
tured audiences by a search for novelty. 

L’Uccellatoio, dedicated to Cosimo da Castiglione, “senatore 
fiorentino e sopratendente generale delle fortezze del Serenissimo 
Gran Duca,” was published in Venice by Giovanni Guerigli in 1627, 
when, according to the Prologue it had not yet been performed on 
the stage. The play is listed by Allacci, and by Quadrio who includes 
it with the better comedies in prose, but is not mentioned in histories 
of literature, not even by Sanesi. Of the author nothing seems to be 
known except what can be gathered from the annotations: that is, 
that he was a Florentine lawyer connected with the Ruota Romana, 
and that when the comedy was printed he had written but not yet 

1W. L. Bullock, ‘‘Tragical-Satirical-Comical’ in Jtalica, xv, 162-174. 

2 The idea of annotations may have been suggested to Sogliani by a Latin 
play by Mario Bettini which he quotes several times. This play appears in the 
British Museum Catalogue as Rubenus, hilaro-tragoedia satyropastoralis 
(in five acts and in verse). Cum notis (by D. Ronsfert), Parma, 1614. Giam- 
battista Giraldi had written in 1554 a Lettera ovvero Discorso sopra il comporre 
le satire atte alle scene, in which he uses his own Egle, published nine years 
earlier, as an example of the correct form of dramatic satire. 

As well as annotations L’Uccellatoio has an index of Costumi osservati 
ne’ personaggi (e.g. ‘‘Mostro solitario, fuggito, si lamenta e favella co’ monti, 
e colle selve’’); and a Tavola delle cose pit notabili (e.g. ‘‘Briachi hann’ alle 


volte creduto d’essere in mare e di correr cattivo temporale: e si racconta di 
questo una maravigliosa storia scritta da Timeo Tauromitano’’). 
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published a work on law, De jurisprudentia selecta, to which he 
frequently refers. 

The plot of the comedy is as follows. The scene is an inn, the Uccel- 
latoio, on the highway near Castiglione di Cercina. The hero, Dante 
di Castiglione, is a Ghibelline who served in Rome with Stefano 
Colonna, and there fell in love with Cilla, daughter of Messer 
Tegghiaio Ardimari, a miserly Florentine advocate in the Ruota 
Romana, and a Guelph, who will not permit their marriage. They 
have married secretly and fled to Florence, but when the play opens 
Dante is taking Cilla to his castle at Castiglione di Cercina, where 
they will be safe from the pursuing Tegghiaio who is raising a Guelph 
faction against them, and who has brought with him a Criminal 
Commissioner, Messer Forcatolo. Outside the inn Dante and Cilla 
are attacked by Cimone, a man-eating monster, who is terrorizing 
the country-side. He stuns Dante and carries off Cilla promising to 
eat her last if he can find any other victims that evening. The first 
act is filled out with comedy scenes in which appear Monna Biliuzza 
della Tosa, an aged country woman; her stupid servant, Lancione; 
Miagola, the knavish innkeeper; and Captain Sputasaette, just dis- 
missed from the Valtelline and plying the trade of a highway robber. 

In act 11 Dante disguises himself as a shepherd, and tries to find 
a guide to Cimone’s cave, so that he may at least avenge Cilla, 
whom he believes dead. Tegghiaio arrives, and is robbed by Sputa- 
saette. Messer Forcatolo also appears, and has Sputasaette whipped 
by his sbirrz for stealing a sheep. 

In act m1 Cilla, who has escaped from Cimone while he slept, 
takes refuge with Monna Biliuzza, and laments the supposed death 
of Dante. Forcatolo learns that Dante is not an abductor, as he had 
married Cilla legally, and prepares to return to Florence. Messer 
Primasso, Dante’s pedantic master of the household, hearing that 
Castiglione is to be attacked by the Guelphs, has given out an invi- 
tation to a comedy and banquet at the castle, knowing that the 
whole countryside will assemble, as it would not do if called on to 
fight. He has also engaged Sputasaette to kidnap Forcatolo, who 
learns of the plot and resolves to foil it. Dante, still disguised as a 
shepherd, saves Forcatolo from arrest, and is almost arrested him- 
self, but is saved by his glowing account of his life as a Roman shep- 
herd. The sbirri, waiting at the inn for Sputasaette, get drunk and 
are carried off by Cimone. 

Messer Tegghiaio, in act Iv, is told by Forcatolo that Dante 
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must have returned to Rome, and resolves to be content if he can 
recover Cilla and his purse. The latter Forcatolo returns to him, his 
men having taken it from Spiccalunto, a rascally cook who had 
stolen it from Sputasaette. The Captain offers to take Forcatolo to 
Dante, and the commissioner, realizing that this is part of Primasso’s 
plan to kidnap him, pretends to comply. Dante asks Spiccalunto to 
help him find Cimone, and the cook, under pretence of casting 
spells, robs him of his cloak. Tegghiaio learns that Cilla is in Bili- 
uzza’s house, but his daughter recognizes his voice in time to escape 
and hide in a shed. / 

In act v, the father is still lamenting his lost daughter, and is in- 
sulted by Primasso, who offers him the part of the vecchio in the 
comedy. Miagola tells Spicculunto that Forcatolo has arrested 
Sputasaette, and is taking him to Florence. Dante appears, having 
slain Cimone as he was carrying off the sbirri. He tells Tegghiaio of 
this, explaining that it was vengeance for Cilla’s death. Each re- 
proaches the other, and Dante starts off in a rage, but, softened by 
her father’s cries of grief, Cilla reveals herself, Dante returns, there 
is a touching reunion, and all set off to Castiglione to see the comedy 
which Messer Primasso describes in the licenza. 

It will be apparent from this outline that the chief novelties in the 
plot are its historical setting and its introduction of the orco. That 
the play should be set in Florence in the 13th century is indeed 
unusual, for a contemporary setting is one of the conventions of the 
comedy of the period, with the exception of those few plays which 
draw their material from the epic, such as Cicognini’s Onorata 
poverta di Rinaldo. And if the play were not annotated it would 
probably be considered that these innovations were a rebellion 
against classical rules. Each scene, however, with the exception of 
five (all very short, two consisting of one speech each)* is followed 
by annotazioni, which explain allusions, make clear the significance 
of obscure passages, and expound the author’s dramatic and literary 
theories, often in the form of an argument with an avversario fan- 
tastico, who brings forward objections to characters and situations 
in the play, and who is always triumphantly confuted. 

These annotations are frequently very lengthy: sometimes a 
scene three pages long will be followed by twenty pages of exposi- 


* The exceptions are: the fourth and fifth scenes of the second act; the 
first scene of the third act; the second scene of the fourth act; and the ninth 


scene of the fifth act. 
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tion. And the material contained in these notes throws some light 
on a rather obscure phase of dramatic development, as well as dem- 
onstrating the tremendous wealth of learning at the command of an 
erudite man of the early 17th century who was yet not a scholar by 
profession. In the annotations to the prologue alone Sogliani quotes 
over forty authorities, and a great many of these are among the more 
obscure writers of antiquity. He draws freely upon the encylcopedia- 
dictionaries of Suidas and Athenaeus, and makes much use of the 
fragments from early Greek and Latin comedies which are preserved 
only in their pages. It is by their authority that he justifies all his 
apparent innovations, so that it is possible that the development of 
the fantastic and romantic drama may not be so much a departure 
from the commedia erudita as an attempt to create a type of comedy 
which is even more erudite because it imitates a classical model 
more remote and less familiar than the well-known theatre of 
Plautus and Terence. 

Among the contemporary critics whom Sogliani cites, probably 
the most prominent is Scaliger, whose Jdea he has thoroughly di- 
gested. He disagrees with him violently when Scaliger speaks ill of 
lawyers and of Italy, but he accepts him as an authority on all 
matters of taste. Lilio Giraldi’s De comoedia is often quoted too, as is 
Buonamici’s Discorsi poetici in difesa d’ Aristotile (1597). 

Sogliani explains that he does not call his play a commedia rusti- 
cale or pastorale or villesca or villereccia, because it is a commedia 
civile, that is, a play in which the principal characters are city 
people, though the setting is in the contado (Licenza, annotation 4). 
Indeed there is some slight parody on the pastoral style when Dante, 
disguised as a shepherd, describes his life in the Roman campagna 
in such flowery terms that the real countryman who is listening to 
him is filled with envious amazement (Act 111, scene vii). 

Sogliani claims to have taken the plot from the 43rd novella of 
Boccaccio, though “il nostro Baron Toscano si mostra pil costu- 
mato del Boccamazza, perché sposa Cilla legittimamente innanzi la 
fuga”’ (1, i, 7). But he also draws an elaborate parallel between his 
story and that of Paris and Helen, and later compares it to the 
Odyssey, which, he maintains, on the authority of Macrobius, is an 
image of comedy as the Iliad is of tragedy. Consequently, he says, 
he has introduced incantations into his play, because there are 
many in the Odyssey, but none in the Iliad. 

He discusses at some length his reason for choosing as the principal 
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character a real person, Dante da Castiglione, of whom he had read 
in Giovio’s history.4 His avversario fantastico may object that a hero 
is unsuitable to comedy, which should deal only with persons of 
mediocre condition, but Sogliani brings forward several examples to 
prove that in the ancient comedy not only heroes but gods appeared.® 

The character of Cimone is also justified by quotations from 
Athenaeus, showing that a Cyclops (for Cimone is not a satyr but 
founded in part on the Cyclops of Homer) was introduced into 
comedies by two Greek writers, and from Scaliger who believed that 
Euripides had written a semi-comedy in which a Cyclops had ap- 
peared (1, ii, introduction to annotations). 

It is evident from the annotations that many controversies which 
had commenced in the sixteenth century were still living issues. 
Sogliani feels it necessary to defend his use of prose, though, as he 
points out, the father of Italian comedy, Bibbiena, had written in 
prose, as had, according to Scaliger, some of the ancient Greeks. He 
points out, too, that Aristotle’s pronouncement on this subject may 
be interpreted as a recommendation of prose in comedy, and to sup- 
port his view he quotes Buonamici, who maintains that since prose is 
more natural in comedy it is consequently more correct, and that 
though the writer may have to relinquish the title of poeta for that 
of favoleggiatore he should be content, for in doing so he ranks with 
Boccaccio (Licenza, 8). It is proper, however, that the Prologue 
should be in verse, for it is spoken by the River Terzolle, and since 
he is a god he should speak in more excellent guise than mortals 


‘ Sogliani has also borrowed actual names for other characters. He gives a 
long list from various historians of Florentines called Tegghiaio. Primasso, 
according to Bergamino, was a noted grammarian and poet. Lancione was the 
real name of a witty peasant of Cercina, apparently known to Sogliani him- 
self, who played the drums at feste. 

5 As the passage is characteristic it may be quoted as a sample of Sogliani’s 
annotations. “‘Difilo comico (scrive Clemente Alessandrino) fece una com- 
media intitolata l’Ercole. Nicocare, e Archippo fecero |’Ercole sposo. Anas- 
sandride |’Ercole. Alessi |’Ulisse. Epicarmo |’Ulisse fuggitivo. Teopompo 
l’Ulisse. Cheremone |’ Ulisse, il Centauro, e i Mini, che furon gli Argonauti 
famosi Eroi, e compagni di Giasone nella impresa di Colco per il vello dell’oro. 
Chionide pur comico fece una commedia intitolata |’Eroe, della quale fa 
menzione Giulio Polluce nell’ottavo capitolo del decimo libro. Filetero figliuol 
d’ Aristofane (secondo Suida), fece ventuna commedia, tra le quali ve ne fu 
una chiamata |’ Acchille. Eformo compagno d’Epicarmo messe in commedia il 
Perseo, e |’Atalanta. Scrive Giorgio [sic] Giraldo nel trattato de comoedia, 
ch’in una sorta di commedia dette praetestate, s’introducevano i Romani Re, 
e altri Principi, e ch’in quanto alla qualita de’ personaggi, elle non erano dif- 


ferenti dalle tragedie.’’ (1, i, 10.) 
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(Prologue, annotations). The lofty style of language used by the 
hero and heroine is also justified, because poetical elegant speech is 
proper to lovers, (1, i, introduction to annotations). Sogliani points 
out, too, that Cilla’s eloquence is not unnatural in the only daughter 
of a wealthy advocate brought up in Rome, “‘compendio di tutta la 
terra abitata,’’ since the daughter of Francesco Accorsi, the Floren- 
tine legal authority, had actually lectured in her father’s place when 
he was indisposed. 

The question of obscenity in comedy, which had first arisen about 
the middle of the sixteenth century,‘ is also discussed (Licenza, 5). 
Sogliani observes, and quite truly, that his play contains no indecent 
episodes or double meanings, and quotes author after author to 
support his view that decency should be observed both on and off the 
stage, showing, as he does in several other passages of the annota- 
tions, that he has been deeply influenced by the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. His contemporary authorities are Padre Famiani Strada, 
Benetto Fioretti, and, perhaps better known than either, Pier Vet- 
tori, who in a letter to San Carlo Borromeo condemmed in the 
strongest terms the license of many of the Italian writers of Comedy. 
Sogliani, who considers the matter so important that he devotes 
seven pages to it, will have none of the argument that virtue may 
best be taught by a portrayal of vice, since it is the exceptional man 
whose pleasures are dominated by his reason, and who can, as he 
puts it, swim over the sea of carnal temptations without being sub- 
merged in the dangerous abyss of approval. Nor can the excuse 
Lasciva est nobis pagina, vita probus est be accepted, for he who hears 
the words or reads the book does not see the heart, and after all a 
man’s speech is the shadow of his soul. And Sogliani defends his 
heroine against the suggestion that her behaviour in leaving her 
father’s house was improper, because in civil law any unmarried girl 
of 25 or over, whose father has neglected to provide her with a hus- 
band, is entitled to special privileges. 

His interest in the question, always a very living one in Italy, of 
language is shown in his long discussion of the principles on which he 

6 When Benedetto Varchi, in the dedicatory preface of his comedy La 
Suocera (1549) deplored the evil reputation which comedy had acquired, and 
expressed a resolve to avoid all indecency. Some years later a controversy 
arose between Benedetto Grasso in his Oratione contra gli Terentiani (1566) 
and Lucio Olimpio Giraldi in a Ragionamento in difesa di Terentio (later in 
the same year), and the argument was still unsettled, though in actual prac- 


tice written plays were becoming more decent and more romantic, while 
obscenity was increasing in the performances of the commedia dell’ arte. 
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has made his characters speak (Licenza, 11). The Captain uses 
“parole transfigurate, ditirambiche e rimbombanti,”’ not because 
people speak so in Cerreto, from which city he comes, but because 
it is the custom of those who wish to appear brave to speak in the 
tragic vein. He uses Tuscan because he is in Tuscany, and the Cerre- 
tani, who are all deceitful, suit their language to their country so 
that they may the better cheat their victims. There is no actual 
dialect in the play, though there is a passage of thieves’ slang in the 
mouth of Spiccalunto; but Forcatolo uses Florentine, and Titta, 
Tegghiaio’s servant, Roman expressions. Messer Tegghiaio’s speeches 
are full of legal terms, and Messer Primasso, who has turned Cale- 
pino’s dictionary into terza rima, speaks like all comic pedants, more 
in Latin than in Italian. Monna Biliuzza remarks that she has 
recognized Cilla as a foreigner by her affected accent. ‘‘Credo pur 
ch’ella sia Romanesca,” she says, “‘perch’ell’é tutta piena di sman- 
cerie, 0 fa la bella parlantina e quand’ella favella, ella fa un bocchino 
a ciratelle di galetto, e dice non é pill pupa, e che non ci tratta con 
cicorieri ne co’steccalegne. A me non piace punto questo far tante 
scilomie e questo favellare in punta di forchetta”’ (Iv, ix). 

Sogliani’s authority for this use of local but not dialect forms of 
speech is Boccaccio, whose sensitive use of such idioms he discusses 
at some length. The other characters speak ordinary Tuscan, and 
Sogliani declares himself for the use of the current spoken language 
of good society, setting aside the theories of the pedants who are 
trying to make laws which after all can only be binding by the con- 
sent of the people. Here he is entering the controversy which had 
arisen after the publication of the Vocabolario of the Accademia 
della Crusca in 1612, which had seemed to limit acceptable authori- 
ties on language to the authors of one century.’ Sogliani’s keen in- 
terest in linguistics is shown by his quotations from Buonmattei, 
whose grammar had been published in 1623, and who had praised 
highly the authors of the sixteenth century. For etymology Sogliani 
resorts frequently to the Floris Italiae Linguae, libri novem (1604) of 
Angelo Monosini, who is also his authority for the suitability of puns 
in comedy and satire, but not in tragedy (1, iii, 3). His derivation of 
the word bettola from Bethlehem is, however, his own invention. 

There is also a long discussion of the principles of imitation, in 
which Sogliani adduces many examples to prove that invention is 
no more to be praised than the skilful use of what other poets have 


7 Vivaldi, v., Storia delle controversie linguistiche in Italia, vol. 1, pp. 167- 
169. Catanzaro, Mauro, 1925. 
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already invented, a theory with which few humanists would have 
disagreed. (Prologue, annotations). Indeed it is evident that to 
Sogliani originality is less admirable than is an ingenious classical 
echo, and he is able to find a parallel, or even a whole series of 
quotations, to illustrate speeches which to the uninitiated reader 
might not seem particularly remarkable. For instance, Biliuzza 
reminds Tegghiaio of her kindness to Cilla, and reproaches him for 
his ingratitude, saying that he is like the mule that eats the corn and 
then kicks the basket. This, says Sogliani, is an old Tuscan proverb, 
which had its origin, according to Aelian, with Plato. It is suitably 
used by Biliuzza, for women are accustomed to reproach people with 
ingratitude. Seneca notes this custom of theirs, and it has been 
illustrated in the Nausicaa of Homer, the Ariadne of Catullus, the 
Dido of Virgil, and the Armida of Tasso (v, vi, 8). 

The annotations, too, serve to remind us that the growing con- 
cettismo of the age had its roots in the classics. When Dante describes 
the birds, ‘‘che vanno sarpando co’ remi dell’alie ne’ golfi delle 
foglie,” the reader might be tempted to look on the image as a 
typical secentismo if Sogliani did not point out that the “‘remi 
dell’alie’’ was a translation from Homer which was imitated by 
Ovid, and that he himself has only carried out the metaphor by 
using the verb sarpare, and by describing the ‘‘arbori frondosi e 
spessi’’ as a “‘golfo’’ (111, vii, 14). He adds a similar refinement when 
Cilla, believing Dante dead, regrets that she cannot reduce his body 
to ashes and drink them, thus giving his most noble body her own 
for its sepulchre. This pious wish had been uttered, according to 
Agellius, by Arthemisia, the wife of Mausolus, but Cilla goes further, 
and wishes to mingle the ashes with her own tears (111, ii, 4). 

Sogliani’s comments on the technique of comedy show that he 
had given the matter a good deal of study. We have already seen 
his reasons for preferring prose to verse. The best type of comedy, 
he considers contains recognitions (v, viii, 7). The action should be 
single (Licenza, 3). The first act should be short, so that the audience 
may be eager to hear the rest (1, vi, 1). Puns and proverbs are suit- 
able in comedy (rv, vi, 6), and so are drinking scenes (111, vii, 13). 
A prologue, he says, may have one of three purposes: it may recom- 
mend the work and the author to the audience; it may thank the 
audience; or it may contain the argument of the play. He has chosen 
the last type, although it has been criticized on the grounds that the 
speaker of a prologue cannot, being human, possibly describe events 
which have not yet happened. To avoid this difficulty his prologue, 
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as we have seen, is spoken by a river god, who being divine may 
reasonably be supposed to have a foreknowledge of the plot. And if 
he is criticized for introducing a god into a simple comedy he can 
bring forward many examples from Suidas, Athenaeus and others 
to prove that this was a classical custom (Prologue, annotations). 
His choice of an historical setting is discussed only briefly. Stories 
with some smack of historical truth in them are more acceptable 
than pure fantasy, he thinks, and this mixture of fact and fancy, 
which he calls poesia icastica, borrowing the term from Plato’s 
Sophistes, produces a work which is at once delightful and useful 
(Licenza, 9). Such a setting is, however, most unusual if not unique 
in the comedy of the period, and may possibly be a symptom of 
that growing interest in Italian history which was to produce 
Muratori’s great work in the next century. There is actually very 
little attempt at local colour in the Uccellatoio, except for the refer- 
ences to the strife between Guelphs and Ghibellines. Dante has 
fought under Stefano Colonna (probably in 1310, when Colonna 
in league with Henry VII of Luxembourg was waging war on the 
Orsini who had seized possession of Rome), and one of the characters 
sings a few lines by Brunetto Latini, but this is all. There are numer- 
ous anachronisms, but they may not be unintentional: there is a 
note to one of them, Dante’s mention of the Vocabolario of the Ac- 
cademia della Crusca, in which Sogliani remarks that the Ana- 
chronismus or Prolepsis was a figure of speech much prized by the 
Greeks, and was first used by Homer when in the Jliad he mentions 
the trumpet, which had not been invented at the time of the heroes. 
The search for parallels, sometimes very fanciful, makes the notes 
what Sir Walter Scott once said notes should be, a Noah’s Ark into 
which all sorts of things are assembled, for they do not only contain 
Sogliani’s literary theories but form an encyclopedia of his tastes 
and of the learning of his age. There is a good deal in them about 
magic, in which he seems to have been extremely interested. Cimone 
is the son of Morgante and Pan, “‘principe de’ demoni incubi,”’ and 
Sogliani draws heavily on the once famous Disquistionum magi- 
carum libri sex of Martin Antonio del Rio (1600-05) to explain the 
circumstances of the monster’s birth. He also cites frequently the 
Mitologia of Natale Conti, from whom he quotes an account of 
Francis I using a charm called the giuoco di Pittagora, and causing 
someone to write in letters of blood on a mirror, then to hold it up 
to the moon, so that the king might read in Paris at night what had 
happened that day in Milan (rv, v, 15). Such stories Sogliani accepts 
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unquestioningly, as he does the efficacy of magic spells against 
fever, though he condemns the latter as un-Christian (11, vii, 6). 

There are many references throughout the annotations to the 
Ruota Romana, its reform under Pope Paul V, the names of its 
terms, and the procedure of its judges, and here Sogliani is obviously 
speaking from personal knowledge. There are also such fragments of 
information as that Roman scholars in his own time ate but one meal 
a day (11, iii, 7); that dolphins like to be called Simone, and will 
carry on their backs anyone who so addresses them (111, vii, 17); 
that it is a well-known fact that elephants can write (u, x, 10); that 
boiled meat has a bad reputation, and so is a suitable food for ogres 
(111, ili, 11); and that odd names often prejudice a judge against 
criminals, who may in consequence be tortured undeservedly | 
(111, viii, 5). 

Unfortunately, however, the annotations, with all their wealth of 
classical learning and curious information, are much more interesting 
than the play they illustrate, for L’ Uccellatoio is not a good comedy, 
though it contains some lively and amusing scenes. There is little 
real feeling in it, though Sogliani comments on the pathos of Messer 
Tegghiaio’s situation when, old, alone, and in the dark, he laments 
his supposedly dead daughter (v, vi, 11). The hero and heroine are 
creatures of rhetoric, not of flesh and blood, and, though the main 
interest of the play is supposed to hang on their fate, it is impossible 
to feel sympathy or concern for them. And this play might well 
serve as an argument for the theory that imaginative literature in 
seventeenth-century Italy had become too artificial to have any life 
left in it, for the truth is that the comedy is too weak both in plot and 
in characterization, to bear the burden of erudition laid upon it. 
Emotions are studied, not in living human beings but in the char- 
acters of Greek and Latin classes or in their countless imitators. 
Even such a commonplace of realism as a countryman’s weather 
prophecy must be supported by quotations from Virgil and Pliny 
to prove that peasants are astrologhi naturali (1, iii, 1). Innovations 
are permissible only if some classical precedent, no matter how re- 
mote, can be found for them. And so it was only natural that the 
commedia dell’arte, with its vigorous disdain for erudition, should 
hold the stage until its license too became a decrepit tradition, ready 
to be overturned by the reforming hand of Goldoni. 
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POMPONAZZI, ARIOSTO E LA MAGIA 


AX 
CURIOSO notare come all’inizio del secolo X VI un poeta e un 


filosofo sentano e condannino insieme la magia e gli eccessi a cui 

essa era giunta. Quel poeta é |’Ariosto che sottilmente irrise delle 
magiche arti nell’Orlando, come nel Negromante e nell’ Erbolato: quel 
filosofo, che in questo senso solo vagamente é stato studiato, é il 
Pomponazzi, autore fra l’altro del De incantationibus. Ai due si pud 
aggiungere la Mandragola del Machiavelli, e una minore, ‘poco nota 
commedia del Cecchi, Gli incantesimi, di cui nel prologo chiaramente 
si dice: 

...Timportanza della favola 

é posta in dimostrar con quali astuzie 

s’aggirino oggidi certi che credono 


che con malie e con incanti gli uomini 
faccino fare al Diavol(o) ciocché e’ vogliono... 


Lo strano notava ancora il Cecchi, era che, a questa arte, tutti 
abboccavano, non solo la plebe, il volgo sciocco e il ‘‘popolazzo 
ignobile,’”’? ma anche 

..i gran maestri, li prelati, i principi 
che dagli incantator(i) lasciano avvolgersi 


come arcolaio, e tal fede gli aggiustano 
che manco assai ne danno allo Evangelio...' 


La ragione del distacco da queste credenze, che impegnano il volgo 
profano come anche il dotto prelato, e che via via si verifica nel cin- 
quecento, non é proprio nella ‘‘riscossa del sentimento religioso”’ e 
nella “reazione cattolica,’’ come pensa il Gabotto in un saggio” per 
tanti notevolissimo, ma particolarmente per quel muovo senso della 
vita e della responsabilité morale, che |’umanesimo aveva infuso 
nelle coscienze. Sgombrato il cielo degli idoli falsi e bugiardi, l’'uomo 
prende possesso delle sue risorse e riconduce aggiogato alla sua 
volonta il mondo delle ombre e degli incantesimi. L’Ariosto ride ed 
irride di esse, il Pomponazzi si piega a dare di ogni fatto miracoloso 
una spiegazione razionale. 

I] Pomponazzi era nato a Mantova nel 1462, citta che fu per tutto 
il quattrocento e parte del cinquecento la roccaforte della magia e 
dell’ astrologia. Gid in tempi lontani essa con altre citt&é aveva 





1 V. particolarmente A. Lombardi “II prologo degli Jncantesimi e la Dolcina 
di G. M. Cecchi’”’ in “Giornale storico della letteratura italiana,’’ 111, 1884, pp. 


74.8. 
*V. “L’astrologia nel 400” in Rivista di filosofia scientifica (di E. Morselli), 


vil, 1889, pp. 377, 413, qui a p. 413. 
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avuto un triste vaticinio da parte di Michele Scotto, filosofo e mago, 
che Dante aveva sistemato nell’ Inferno, perché “delle magiche frode 
seppe il gioco.”” (XX, 117). Diceva il vaticinio: 

Mantua, vae tibi tanto dolore plena 

cur ne vacillas, nam tui pars ruet?® 

E a Mantova aveva unito Ferrara, la citta che avra pit a lungo 
come seconda Patria |’ Ariosto: 

Ferraria fallax, fides falsa nil tibi prodest 
subire te cunctis, cum tua mala parant.... 

La violenza dell’invettiva profetica contro Mantova fu gia parti- 
colarmente notata da Benvenuto da Imola nel suo Comentum super 
Dantis Aldigherii Comoediam (ed. Firenze, 1887, II, p. 88): “Hie 
fuit Michael Scottus, famosus astrologus Federici II, de quo jam 
toties dictum est et dicetur: cui imperatori ipse Michael fecit librum 
pulcrum valde, quem vidi, in quo aperte curavit dare sibi notitiam 
multorum naturalium, et inter alia multa dicit de istis auguriis. Et 
nota quod Michael Scottus admiscuit nigromantiam astrologiae; 
ideo creditus est dicere multa vera. Praedixit enim quaedam de 
civitatibus, quibusdam Italiae, quarum aliqua verificata videmus 
sicut de Mantua praedicta, de qua dixit: ‘Mantua, vae tibi, tanto 
dolore plena!’ Timorosa per questo vaticinio verificatost, Mantova 
rimase sempre ubbidiente ai giudicj degli astrologi, anche quando 
signori liberali e mecenati ne ressero le sorti. Anzi presso i Gonzaga 
fiori una ricca e larga schiera di astrologi e maghi, come Antonio da 
Camera, Zohane di Catany da Mantova, e su tutti Bartolomeo 
Manfredi, allievo di Vittorino da Feltre, ideatore e costruttore dello 
orologio della Torre di Piazza Erbe in Mantova (1473).5 I] Luzio® e 
il Gabotto’ ci informano quali erano queste credenze, |’intensita a 
cui solevano giungere, le tormentose incertezze che generavano. 
“Gli ambasciatori dei Gonzaga (raccoglievano e spedivano) loro 
quanti pronostici o giudizi venisse loro fatto di avere e nel 1494 il 
marchese Francesco (interrogava) il suo astrologo circa un duello 
che doveva aver luogo la mattina seguente fra Ercole da Pesaro e 
Cesare da Ravenna....” In particolare “Lodovico Gonzaga era 
uomo molto superstizioso, non solo alla astrologia egli credeva, ma 


3V. A. Graf “Miti leggende e superstizioni del medio evo’’ (Loescher, 
1925—Torino), Appendice p. 452. * Graf, p. 454. 

5 V. particolarmente, F. Gabotto “B. M. e Il’astrologia alla Corte di Man- 
tova’’ (La latteratura, 1891—Torino), pp. 5, 21. 

* V. “Pietro Aretino nei suoi primi anni a Venezia e la Corte dei Gonzaga”’ 
(Loescher, 1888—Torino), p. 6 e segg. passim. 

7 “B. Manfredi’”’ cit. passim. 
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ancora ai talismani ed amuleti, e per punto di astrologia inoltre si 
voleva por questi indosso.’’* Naturalmente i responsi si desideravano 
favorevoli, e per ottenerli tali spesso il principe ricorreva ad elargi- 
zioni e doni all’astrologo ed al mago in incubazione. Come anche 
questi non indugiavano a servirsi per i loro bisogni della credulita 
del signore e a sfruttarne i favori. Del che non andé esente neppure 
Bartolomeo Manfredi a quanto ci informa il Gabotto. Nasceva cosi 
una specie di compromesso, che portava il discredito dell’arte magica 
in una societa che via via imparava a smaliziarsi. Cosi il Pulci poteva 
ormai lanciare i suoi strali proprio contro quella che era considerata 
nelle opere cavallerseche la roccaforte della magia, Toledo: 

Questa citta Tolleto solea 

tenere studio di negromanzia; 

quivi di magic’arte si leggea 

pubblicamente e di piromanzia 

e molti geomanti sempre avea, 

e sperimenti assai d’idromanzia, 

ed altre false opinioni di sciocchi; 

come é fatture o spesso batter gli occhi.® 

Il Pomponazzi, mantovano e figlio di Giovanni Pomponazzi, pro- 

fessore di astrologia all’ Universita di Bologna, ebbe tutto un am- 
biente particolare attorno, fatto di magia e di negromanzia, contro 
cui lottare. Misembra in errore il Gabotto quando avanza |’opinione 
che anche Pietro avesse “gran fede”’ nell’astrologia. II filosofo invece, 
in nome di un aristotelismo che era simbolo della ragione contro le 
“fantasmagorie angelologiche”’ care ai neoplatonici, esprime, anche 
se con qualche lenimento suggerito dalla fede, chiaramente il suo 
pensiero. “Et aliqui existimati sunt a vulgaribus sancti et crediti 


habere commertium cum angelis propter opera quae videbantur, 


cum tamen fortassis fuerint viri scelerati. . . ”’:!°e aggiunge “. . . et 
fortassis quoniam harum scientiarum magis est abusus quam usus, 
hine forte dictae sunt esse daemoniacae, . . . et minabiles fiant velut 


legitur de Mahumeto in Alcorano, qui dum vino et maxime rubeo 
vellet gentibus suis interdicere, finxit in quolibet uvae rubae grano 
habitare unum diabolum ... .’""" Credenze sciocche e superstizioni 
vili che il filosofo mantovano ben conosce e dalle quali tenta di libe- 
rare le menti e gli animi. Felice si sente quando, e avviene molto 
spesso, pud riccorrere all’autorita del suo Aristotile. Si, dice, ‘Plato 
aperte in Phaedro posuit artem augurandi esse scientiam, et in 


* Gabotto, ““G. M.,”’ pp. 3, 6. * “Morgante,”’ xxv, 259. 
© “De naturalium effectuum causis, sive de Incantationibus” Basileae, 


1556, per Henrichum Petri), pp. 349 in 24: qui a p. 46. 
1 Op. cit. pp. 215, 16. 
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Timeo artem divinationis esse veram scientiam... ,’’ ma Ari- 
stotile ha ben altro pensiero della negromanzia, ad esempio:“ .. . si 


necromantia est ex revocatione animarum ab inferis, apud Aris- 
totelem necromantia nulla est: quoniam apud Aristotelem, neque 
apud inferos sunt hominum animae, neque si essent fortasse revo- 
cari possent ... .’”"* E se sempre si nasconde sotto il nome di Ari- 
stotile, pure ovunque si nota |’orgoglio della sua propria superiorita 
su questo volgo sciocco, fatto, come nel Cecchi, di prelati principi e 
“popolazzo ignobile’’. Gli incantesimi, cibo di anime deboli sono” 
muliercularum figmenta....’’'* E da filosofo non si ferma alla 
derisione, come sara per |’Ariosto, ma cerca di trovare le cause, i 
motivi e di riportare tutto ad una radice razionale: “‘. . . fortassis et 
isti daemones sive angeli introducti sunt, quoniam . . . rude vulgus 
veras causas non potest capere.... Nam quamquam peetae fingunt 
fabulas, quae, ut verba sonant, non sunt posibiles, intus tamen, 
veritatem continent, ut multotiens Plato et Aristoteles referunt; 
nam illa fingunt, ut in veritatem veniamus, et rude vulgus instrua- 
mus, quod inducere oportet ad bonum, et a malo retrahere, ut pueri 
inducuntur et retrahuntur, scilicet spe praemii, et timore pcenae; 
et per haec corporalia ducere in cognitionem incorporalium veluti 
de cibo teneriori in cibo solidiorem ducimus infantes....”” II 
Pomponazzi non smentisce il suo tempo. Egli riporta il pensiero 
filosofico nella sua naturale via, liberandolo dalle sovrastrutture e 
dagli incanti che il medio evo aveva lentamente accumulato. I] 
filosofo ritorna ad essere filosofo e non mago, dopo che filosofare 
aveva significato esercitare magia." 

L’opera che abbiamo rapidamente esaminata’’ “De naturalium 
effectuum causis sive de incantationibus,”’ fu terminata a Bologna 
nel 1520 e si pone tra le fondamentali nel pensiero innovatore del 
Rinascimento: anche perché ebbe una influenza larghissima in tutto 
il cinquecento e seicento: ad esempio, sul Wier (1515.1568) in “De 
praestigiis daemonum” (1556), sul Naudé in “‘Apologie pour les 
grands hommes accusés de magie” (1625), e particolarmente sul 
Vanini in ‘‘De admirandis naturae reginae deaeque mortalium ar- 


canis” (1616).'8 


12 Op. cit. p. 134. 18 Op. cit. p. 174. “Op. cit. p. 206. 

6 Op. cit. pp. 216. 17. 6 Graf, op. cit. p. 415. 

‘7 V. particolarmente F. Fiorentino ‘Pietro Pomponazzi’’—<Studi storici 
sulla scuola bolognese e padovana del secolo XVI, Le Monnier, 1869, Firenze. 

18 V. “L’influence de—‘De incantationibus” de P. P. sur la pensée fran- 
caise”’ di H. Busson in “Revue de litt. comparée,” 1x, 2, 1929, pp. 308, 347: 
“On y trouve tout d’abord le premier grand effort qui ait été fait dans les 
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A noi interessa notare come il ‘‘De incantationibus”’ é proprio degli 
anni in cui |’Ariosto veniva componendo e limando il suo “Orlando 
Furioso,”’ se é vero che il libro del Pomponazzi, terminato nel 1520” 
ha dovuto girar per le mani dei suoi numerosi seguaci ed ammiratori 
parecchi anni prima della sua morte’’ (avvenuta nel 1524):'* e ci 
sembra strano come il Bertoni, che pure dedicé un capitolo a parte 
per le credenze e le superstizioni nel suo “L’Orlando Furioso e la 
Rinascenza a Ferrara,’ non abbia nemmeno citato il filosofo manto- 
vano e professore bolognese, come negatore di quelle, quando si sa 
che tra Ferrara Mantova e Bologna frequenti furono i rapporti. Dice 
infatti il Bertoni: ‘‘Durante il Rinascimento, |’astrologia fu oggetto 
di tale una considerazione e tale un rispetto, che nessuna corte 
avrebbe potuto esimersi... dall’ospitare onorevolmente uomini 
versati nell’arte di predire il futuro . . . ”’;?° e poi aggiunge: “‘ma non 
possiamo tenerci dall’osservare che Lodovico, non meno che per la 
negromanzia, non dové verosimilmente nutrire nessuna simpatia per 
l’astrologia. .. . ’’*' Cosi accanto al filosofo mantovano si pone, negli 
stessi anni, il poeta ferrarese. Ferrara, che gid come Mantova, aveva 
avuto il triste vaticinio di Michele Scotto, era anch’essa rigurgitante, 
come la sorella Mantova, di astrologi, e medici-maghi. Di alcuni si 
conoscono i nomi: Luca Gaurico, Francesco Negri... ; Girolamo 
da Castello, Lodovico Bonaccioli. Anche all’Ariosto si presentd 
dunque il problema del distacco da quel vuoto mondo di credenze 
e di ciurmeria. E mentre il Pomponazzi ricorreva all’autorita del 
suo Aristotile per garantire il suo pensiero, |’Ariosto, da poeta, vela 
quelle credenze con la sua bonta sorridente e sottilmente irride. Il 
mondo ariostesco é pieno di incantesimi e di maghi. Anzi la magia é 
come un elemento base del poema. Scene, figure, situazioni insolubili, 
momenti cruciali e stati d’animo vaghi, si adombrano tutti in quel 
mondo di magia e di irrealta, in cui la presenza dell’autore appare 
proprio in quel suo sorriso dotto, non ingenuo, da umanista, con cui 
egli vigila e accompagna le sue creature. Gli stessi episodi, diciamo 
cosi storici, hanno sempre un alone fantastico e magico attorno: 
sono battaglie, duelli, avventure in cui il poeta vede la stessa origine 
del mondo degli incantesimi e della magia. In tutto il poema episodi 
del genere si susseguono. I] poeta si mostra sempre accorto e preciso 





temps modernes pour donner des faits miraculeux une explication ration- 
nelle...” (p. 308). 

19V. L. Ferri “P. P. e la Rinascenza”’ in Archivo storico italiano, 8. 111, T. 
xv, 1872, p. 28 (dell’estratto). 

20 G. Bertoni L’Orlando Furioso e la Rinascenza a Ferrara, Orlandini, 1919, 
p. 255. *1 G. Bertoni, op. cit. p. 259. 
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nell’uso dei termini: cosi nell’ vi11 canto quando, partita la disperata 
Alcina, Melissa rimane padrona di quelle segrete cose e pud liberare 
gli infelici stregati: 

“... il che a Melissa, che stava alla posta 

per liberar di quel regno malvagio 

la gente ch’in miseria v’era posta, 

diede commodita, diede gran agio 

di gir cercando ogni cosa a sua posta, 

imaginit abbruciar, suggelli torre, 

e nodi e rombi, e turbint disciorre.’’ (ott. 14) 


Immagini di maghi e incantatori sono numerosi nel poema, come 


“Melissa in questo tempo, ch’era fonte 

di quanto sappia incantatore o mago, 

aveva cangiata la femminil fronte, 

e del gran re d’Algier prese l’imago. . . ’’ (xxxrx, 4); 


e occupano intere parti sostenendone ampie scene come nel XLII 
(XXXIII.CIV) e XLII (I.cLI11) canto. Animali favolosi creati dal poeta 
che é il vero mago in questo mondo, entrano come protagonisti nel 
poema: cosi |’ippogrifo, invenzione pura dell’ Ariosto, irreale e reale 
ad un tempo: 


“Non é finto il destrier, ma naturale, 
ch’una giumenta generd d’un grifo: 

simile al padre avea la piuma e |’ale, 

li piedi anteriori, il capo e il grifo; 

in tutte l’altre membra parea quale 

era la madre, e chiamasi ippogrifo; 

che nei monti Rifei vengon, ma rari, 
molto di lA aghiacciati mari... .”’ (1v, 18) 


La determinazione della realta anche se lontana e fantastica, posta 
cosi di rincalzo dopo una lucida precisa descrizione del destriero, 
ti porta proprio nel regno dell’ironia. L’autore non é estraneo, ma 
interviene con le pid semplici incidentali, quasi suggerite dal buon 
senso e dalla discrezione. Quel “ma rari” attenua e rompe |’abban- 
dono del fantastico, ed é spia dell’intervento dismagato e canzona- 
tore del poeta. Pid charamente nei versi che seguono, ove il gioco e 
l’ironia sono forse ancor pit scoperti: 


“Dico che ’] mago al gatto, e gli altri al topo 
s’assimigliar ne le battaglie dianzi...” (1v1, 23); 


per cui bene chiosa il Sapegno: “‘In realta é l’Ariosto stesso che gioca 
con la materia del suo canto, componendola e scomponendola a 
piacer suo, e si compiace di eccitare la fantasia del lettore per poi 
smorzarla con gli inattesi intreventi dell’ironia e del buon senso.”’ 
Situazioni e osservazioni di questo genere si possono di frequente 
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fare nel poema dell’Ariosto, per cui guida precisa in questo senso é 
senza dubbio il saggio del Momigliano. 
Cosi ancora per il mago Alfeo, che altri vedono come Pietro da 


Pisa dei tempi di Carlo Magno: 
“‘Cosi disse egli, e tosto il parlar tenne, 
ed entrd dove il dotto Aldeo dormia, 
che |’anno innanzi in corte a Carlo venne, 
medico e mago e pien d’astrologia: 
ma poco a questa volta gli sovvenne; 
anzi gli disse in tutto la bugia. 
Predetto egli avea, che d’anni pieno 
dovea morire alla sua moglie in seno: 


ed or gli ha messo il cauto Saracino 

la punta de la spada ne la gola” (xvim, 174, 175); 
ove ancor pill palesamente astrologi medici e maghi, fallendo nella 
loro arte, sono mostrati nella particolare luce ariostesca di scherno 
e di ironia. Caduti gli idoli, l’;uomo si avvia a prendere possesso del 
suo mondo. Sulle sue labbra brilla il sorriso del vittorioso, unica 
memoria delle legende e dei miti fugati. L’intelligenza e la ragione 
avevano ormai la loro strada. Rimarra ancora !’Aretino ad irridere e 
sfruttare 1 pid semplici. 

A noi che nel saggio non abbiamo voluto porre derivazioni o 
paralleli tra il Pomponazzi e l’Ariosto, interessa notare come, per 
strade diverse, un filosofo ed un poeta si univano, negli stessi anni, 
nella lotta contro il passato. Interessa a noi la loro posizione di uomini 
nuovi, spregiudicati, di veri uomini dell’umanesimo. Interessa a noi 
quel loro calarsi nella storia e nel tempo, colla immagine dorata o con 
la ragione, onde il rifiuto di cid che essi nel tempo sentivano estraneo 
e superato. Cadono le fedi che avevano avvinto le menti nel medio 
evo, ma non proprio quella fede, la nuova fede dell’umanesimo, che 
virilmente proteggeva e spronava: la fede nell’intelligenza. 

Su questo piano noi abbiamo voluto portare |’Ariosto ed il Pom- 
ponazzi: ma su questo piano anche il Machiavelli pudé incontrarsi 
col filosofo e il poeta. C’é in essi lo stesso disdegno per la semplicita e 
le credenze del popolo: per cui il Machiavelli é portato a creare il 
principe-artista (v. Gentile, Russo), l’Ariosto a deridere conciliaboli 
e incantesimi, il Pomponazzi, contro |’ingombrante eredita delle 
fantasmagorie angelologiche, a porre una nuova fiducia nel pensiero. 
I punti nuovi, nel nuovo secolo, eran proprio il “Principe” (1513), 
l’“Orlando Furioso”’ (1516), il ‘De incantationibus”’ (1520). 

AxLpo VALLONE 


Liceo Giov. Right, Roma 

















COMMEMORANDO VITTORIO ALFIERI 


[ grande poesia dell’Alfieri non @ da cogliere nella Vita, nei 
trattati e negli altri scritti prosastici, nelle Satire e nelle Com- 
medie. 

Nella Vita l’autore si prefisse di dare un giudizio sistematico di 
sé e della sua opera, raffrontandosi col suo ideale di scrittore su- 
blime e mostrando quanto il suo carattere e le vicende abbiano 
favorito o impedito quell’ideale. Questa volonta autogiudicatrice gli 
imbriglid o soffocd la liricita. 

Nei trattati Della Tirannide, Del Principe e delle Lettere si lasciéd 
trascinare dal solo interesse politico ed etico. Parla nel primo il 
terribile odiatore dei tiranni; nel secondo il fiero nemico dei letterati 
protetti, che volle strappati alle corti e alle accademie, spezzando il 
secolare connubio fra quelli e i principi, altamente proclamando la 
verginita delle Muse e la santita delle lettere. Vi si sente |’esaltazione 
del primato civile di queste “su tutte le cose grandi e grandissime”’ 
e dello scrittore-tribuno su ogni altro uomo. D’importanza storica 
veramente eccezionale nella nostra letteratura, nullo o scarso ne é 
l’interesse poetico; poiché, se il lirismo circola nelle pieghe del ragio- 
namento, esso non si traduce che nelle riflessioni sentite espresse in 
tono schematico e secco. 

Fra le molte sue Rime |’Alfieri & poeta di pochi sonetti. Lo é 
quando ritrae se stesso come i personaggi delle sue tragedie, “pal- 
lido in volto pid che re sul trono,”’ oppure quando é tutto preso dalla 
malinconia dolcissima per la lontananza della sua donna, dal desi- 
derio della solitudine e della morte, o quando, sofferente del “‘ter- 
reno carcere,”’ si rivolge al cielo”’ per iscoprir d’eternita le cime.”’ 

Solo i letterati di professione leggono oggi le Satire e gli Epi- 
grammi, il Misogallo e le Commedie. 

L’ Alfieri é vivo dopo due secoli, in Italia e fuori, per le sue T'ragedie 
anche se oggi nessuno pensi di rappresentarle sulle scene o di proiet- 
tarle sugli schermi del Cine. 

Tanti cuori ha commosso, tanti eroi ha spinto all’azione o sorretto 
sul patibolo! Ne trassero fede e speranza i martiri della repubblica 
partenopea, i giovani piemontesi del Ventuno, i patriotti del Quaran- 
totto, il Foscolo, il Mazzini, il Gioberti, il D’Azeglio, il Leopardi, il 
Carducci. Da essi fu ritenuto giustamente il restauratore del nostro 
genio nazionale. Gl’italiani che fecero |’Italia impararono da lui la 
forte volonta educatrice delle facolt& morali, la fede religiosa, la 
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fortezza nei cimenti e nei pericoli, la pazienza nei dolori, la magnani- 
mita neg]’infortuni, la dignita della vita, in una parola il carattere, 
condizione necessaria d’ogni desiderabile e duraturo progresso. 

L’ Alfieri é il poeta della liberta e della dignita umana. A questi due 
alti ideali dette il suo Genio, sacrificando ad essi persino la poesia, 
spesso volutamente soffocata e repressa. Poetd con a lato due donne 
generose, “‘l’ira e la malinconia,”’ sotto l’impeto di un bollore e furore, 
che egli chiamé impulso naturale, e considerd la poesia come |’e- 
splosione di uno spirito bollentissimo, una specie di ‘‘invasamento,”’ 
frenato in “tre respiri,’” ma sempre appassionati, per ottenere la 
catarsi 0 placamento, aristotelicamente da lui ritenuto indispensabile 
alla tragedia. Solo da “‘questa superba e divina febbre dell’ingegno 
del cuore”’ egli scrisse ‘‘pud nascere il vero Bello e il Grande.” Se 
vogliamo essere giusti, dobbiamo accostarci a lui come ai tragici 
greci, ammirando del suo teatro la solennita, l’umanita, la virtd 
eroica, che nobilita e redime la passione. 

Per solennita e intuizione psicologica tutta la nostra poesia caval- 
leresca resta di gran lunga inferiore a una qualunque delle sue 
tragedie. Per furore d’ispirazione non c’é lirica classicheggiante che 
possa stare alla pari con esse. 

L’ Alfieri ha incarnato nei suoi personaggi la sua volonta indomita 
e nobiliare, il suo carattere lineare e rigido. Non ha dato ad essi una 
vita autonoma; i suoi eroi sono creati a sua immagine e somiglianza. 
Questo é stato detto dai primi critici romantici e ripetuto anche oggi, 
a suo merito quale poeta. Ma quando il palese intento politico tace 
per la divina oblivione e le sue creature si liberano dal furore che le 
attanaglia o il bollore si placa nella contemplazione disinteressata 
dei suoi fantasmi, nella commiserazione e nella pieta dell’umana 
tragedia, allora alita il soffio della grande poesia. Si scrutino non fret- 
tolosamente i suoi personaggi, non si perda verbo di quanto laconi- 
camente esprimono, si cerchi di rendersi ragione dei loro silenzi, 
delle loro reticenze e dei loro impeti, e quegli eroi riveleranno tutta 
la loro vita ‘‘sublime’”’ cioé altamente ideale, o “tragica’”’ cioé alta- 
mente umana. II] motivo della perplessita e quello della morte libera- 
trice, il tormento del vinto o del tiranno espresso con tanta varieta 
e vitalita di situazioni assicurano l’alto valore poetico del suo teatro. 
Anche gli omicidi tentano di sferrarsi dall’ineluttabilita della pas- 
sione, lacerando se stessi prima di vibrare il colpo. ““Ottima vendetta 
piena Ma felice son io?” esclama Filippo padre e marito. II penti- 
mento é il grido nella finale dell ’Antigone, dell’ Agamennone e 
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perfino nelle tragedie di liberta quali il Timoleone, la Virginia, Don 
Garzia, Bruto I, che, uccisi i suoi figli, afferma: ‘Io son L’uom pid 
infelice che sia nato mai.”’ La difficile arte dell’ Alfieri ha bisogno di 
abilissimi interpreti, quali, ai suoi tempi, Adelaide Ristori, e di critici 
avvezzi all’economia classica e alla laconicita solenne dei grandi. 

L’ Alfieri é il poeta di poche ma travolgenti passioni: la liberta, 
la patria, la gloria, l’amore. Cred per il teatro grandi nature eroiche 
in lotta con l’altrui volonta, con gli eventi, con se stessi, come il 
Saul e la Mirra, giudicate le tragedie della perplessita e del silen- 
z10. 

I] mondo della violenza e della barbarie é da lui condannato e 
marchiato a fuoco. Da quel marchio, che segna il tono caratteri- 
stico del suo teatro, si sprigiona un alto anelito alla magnanimita, di 
somma efficacia etica e politica. 

Percid |’Alfieri é suscitatore di energie redentrici, senza le quali 
per lui, come per Dante, non alita il soffio della grande poesia e 
della civilta. 

EMILIO SANTINI 











LA FESTA RELIGIOSA COME MOTIVO 
NELL’OPERA DI GIOVANNI VERGA 


A festa religiosa era e rimane ancora un avvenimento abbastanza 
significativo nella vita cittadina e provinciale d’Italia. Questa 
celebrazione pud farsi in onore del santo patrono della citta o anche 
in ricorrenza di qualche altro evento religioso o di qualche altro 
santo, come per esempio a Napoli si osserva la festa di San Giuseppe 
benché il santo patrono sia San Gennaro. ‘ 

Nell’opera di Giovanni Verga é naturale che si trova questo evento 
trattato e descritto dal gran verista. Si discutera qui l’uso che fa il 
Verga della festa religiosa. 

Prima di tutto si pud dichiarare che, salvo un’eccezione, é soltanto 
nell’opera verista che il Verga s’interessa di questo motivo, anzi 
sarebbe naturale aspettarselo soprattutto nell’opera verista, dove 
l’occhio del narratore coglie quel che pit lo colpisce e ne da il fedele 
resoconto al lettore. I] primo accenno alla festa religiosa si trova nel 
primo racconto verista, Nedda, quel bozzetto siciliano che fa da pre- 
ludio a tutta l’opera prettamente verista del Verga: 

Venne la Pasqua, la gaia festa dei campi, coi suoi fald giganteschi, colle sue 
allegre processioni fra i prati verdeggianti e sotto gli alberi carichi di fiori, 


colla chiesuola parata a festa, gli usci delle casipole incoronate di festoni, e le 
ragazze colle belle vesti nuove d’estate.' 


L’accenno ai preparativi per celebrare la Pasqua é molto breve, 
ma gia si nota l’occhio acutamente sensibile che si contenta dei fatti 
importanti, le processioni per i campi e je chiese e le case gid parate 
in occasione della festa. Questo accenno viene lanciato cosi, per caso, 
come se il lettore conoscesse gia i costumi dell’epoca e della regione. 
Benché sia vero che il pubblico italiano ne é consapevole, pure a un 
pubblico americano, per non dire anglo-sassone, bisogna qualche 
schiarimento. Eppure ci sono altre allusioni, altri accenni, nel- 
l’opera verghiana, a queste usanze che vengono anch’essi buttati 
fuori quasi per caso dallo scrittore. Per esempio, nell’Amante di 
Gramigna della Vita det campi si legge che ‘‘Finu . . . era un giova- 
notto grande e bello come il sole, che portava lo stendardo di Santa 
Margherita come fosse un pilastro.’” 

Un altro rapidissimo cenno ad un aspetto della festa religiosa si 
trova in Pentolaccia, anche dalla raccolta della Vita dei campzi, 


1G. Verga, Nedda ed altre novelle, Firenze, Bemporad, 1930, p. 37. 
2G. Verga, Vita dei campi, Firenze, Bemporad, 1929, p. 96. 
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quando il Verga apre il racconto con la dichiarazione: 

Giacché facciamo come se fossimo al cosmorama, quando c’é la festa nel paese, 
che si mette l’occhio al vetro, e si vedono passare ad uno ad uno Garibaldi e 
Vittorio Emanuele, adesso viene Pentolaccia! * 

Anche nei Malavoglia si trovano diversi accenni alla festa religiosa, 
menzionati pure in un modo casuale, come se facessero parte della 
vita quotidiana dei personaggi del romanzo,—e anche dei lettori! 
All’inizio del romanzo, per esempio, si constata che il discorso dei 
lupini,—quei lupini infami che precipitano la tragedia dei Malavo- 
glia,—‘‘avveniva sulla porta della chiesa dell’Ognina, la prima dome- 
nica di settembre, che era stata la festa della Madonna, con gran con- 
corso di tutti i paesi vicini.’”4 

Poi a Natale si sa che 


il paese intero si metteva in festa, in ogna casa si ornavano di frasche e 
d’arance le immagini dei santi, e i fanciulli si affollavano dietro la cornamusa 
che andava a suonare davanti alle cappellette colla luminaria, accanto agli 
usci. Solo in casa dei Malavoglia la statua del Buon Pastore rimaneva all’o- 
scuro.§ 


Il Verga aggiunge pure che ogni casa aveva la sua cappelletta or- 
nata di frasche e d’arance e “la sera vi accendevano le candele, 
quando veniva a suonare la cornamusa e cantavano la litania che 


era una festa per ogni dove.’ 

L’esattezza di queste osservazioni viene confermata da Giuseppe 

Pitré, il quale, benché discutendo la festa a Palermo, lascia sottin- 
tendere che lo stesso succede in provincia: 
I ctaramiddari, sonatori di ciaramelle, in Palermo vanno in giro di giorno 
e di sera, ma non di notte come ne’ paesi. Chi vuole la loro sonata, se li impegna 
qualche di innanzi il novenario;’ ed essi devono sonare a una Madonna (per 
lo pid un quadro rappresentante Gesd, Maria, Giuseppe), parata con fronde 
d’aranci forti, cariche di frutta. Stanno accese davanti le immagini nove 
candele di cera, numero de’ giorni della novena, e mentre i fanciulli fan corona 
al ciaramiddaru, egli suona e suona, modulando coi tasti del piffero il suono 
monotono della cornamusa.® 


Anche per la festa dell’ Ascensione, in primavera, ci sono dei prepara- 
tivi da fare. Adesso i Malavoglia non sono pid seppelliti in casa ed 
“7 ragazzi infilavano le ghirlande per |’Ascensione, ed ella (Mena) 
stessa era salita sulla scala per aiutare sua madre ad appendere le 


3 Ibid., p. 115. 

‘G. Verga, I Malavoglia, Milano, Treves, 1886, p. 14. 

5 Ibid., pp. 107, 108. 

6 Ibid., p. 110. 

7 Cioé, prima dell’inizio della novena di Natale. 

® Giuseppe Pitré, Spettacoli e feste popolari siciliane, Palermo, Lauriel, 
1881, pp. 435, 436. 
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ghirlande all’uscio e alle finestre.’’* Ora é soltanto la porta di compare 
Alfio, il carrettiere, il quale é sempre fuori a guadagnarsi il pane, 
che non é decorata per la festa. 

Si trovano diverse allusioni alla festa religiosa nel romanzo Mastro- 
don Gesualdo. Per esempio, in casa Trao si parla di una camera della 
processione.'® Poi, in ricorrenza della festa di San Giuseppe c’é una 
processione la quale si ferma davanti al palazzo della famiglia Trao, 
“per l’omaggio tradizionale alla famiglia,”’ cioé, era tradizione che 
questa processione dovesse fermarsi davanti alla casa delle famiglie 
principali e prominenti del paese. E in quest’occasione, malgrado i 
suoi affanni ed acciacchi, scende don Ferdinando a comprare 
l’immagine del santo, anche quest’atto una parte della tradizione."! 

Un’altra allusione si trova pit oltre, quando il Verga scrive del 
“due febbraio, giorno di Maria Vergine. C’era un gran concorso di 
devoti quell’anno alla festa, perché non pioveva dall’ottobre.’’!? Una 
dichiarazione secca secca, che presuppone una familiarita col ca- 
lendario religioso e con i costumi religiosi in Sicilia. Qui, perd, il 
motivo della festa religiosa viene legato pure a quello pit profondo e 
pit: disperato della lotta per la vita. Il Verga fa menzione pure di 
una “‘processione del Cristo risuscitato”’ il giorno di Pasqua." 

Bisogna ricordare qui due allusioni che hanno una certa impor- 
tanza in questo studio della festa religiosa. In un racconto delle 
Novelle rusticane c’é la coincidenza di una visita della famiglia reale 
a un paese durante una festa religiosa. In quest’occasione c’é un 
“carro trionfale che girava per le vie, col ritratto del Re e della 
Regina,” mentre alla chiesa di San Giacomo tutta illuminata “c’era 
il Santissimo esposto, e si suonavano le campane pel Re.’ Oltre a 
questi dettagli, che sono dettagli nuovi, c’é la solita luminaria e 
l’inevitabile banda che suona in piazza. 

Nel Mistero, ancora delle Novelle rusticane, per la Pasqua si pre- 
para una specie di rappresentazione sacra, La fuga in Egitto, nella 
quale le parti vengono rappresentate da diversi contadini della 
regione. Bisogna costruire un palcoscenico in piazza. A questo scopo 
si raccoglie dal popolo il necessario per decorare ed adornare il 


* G. Verga, J. Malavoglia, p. 188. 

10 G. Verga, Mastro-don Gesualdo, Milano, Treves, 1890, p. 15. 

" [bid., pp. 241-242. 

2 Tbid., p. 388. 

18 Tbid., p. 397. 

4G. Verga, Novelle rusticane, Firenze, Vallecchi, 1924, p. 10. Si tratta qui 


della novella Cos’ il Re. 
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palcoscenico. Tutto questo richiede degli sforzi enormi da parte 
del parroco, giacché 


aveva lavorato otto giorni come un facchino, col sagrestano, a scavar buche, 
rincalzar pali, appendere lampioncini di carta rossa, e sciorinare in fondo il 
cortinaggio nuovo di massaro Nunzio, che si era maritato allora allora, e 
faceva un bel vedere nel bosco e coi lampioni davanti."* 


C’é pero in questo racconto un cenno brevissimo ad un’altra fase 
della celebrazione religiosa in Sicilia. Si parla del venerdi santo, 
“mentre passava la processione, col tamburo e Don Angelino (il 
parroco) incoronato di spine.’’* Qui si tratta di un’allusione,—seb- 
bene allusione lampo!,—alla processione del venerdi santo e ai 
misteri del venerdi santo, di cui c’é uno svolgimento pit ampio in 
Pitré: 


Ma cerimonia davvero commovente é la processione solita farsi sempre nelle 
ore vespertine (del venerdi santo) in ogni comune di Sicilia, e la deposizione 
dalla croce. A quella prendean parte le confraternite, che finivano con un 
gran numero di fanciulli e fanciulle rappresentanti chi un santo chi una 
santa, o portanti chi uno degli emblemi della passione di Cristo e chi un altro: 
a questa sacerdoti. L’urna col Cristo morto era fiancheggiata da giudei vestiti 
d’armi bianche, e in mezzo alla pieta profonda che destava la vista non pur del 
Cristo, ma anche dell’Addolorata che gli tenea dietro, faceva raccapriccio. 
Talora precedevano i Misteri, simboli della crocifissione.'’ 


Dopo questi accenni che fanno vedere |’osservazione del Verga 
nonché la documentazione fedele dei costumi del suo popolo siciliano, 
si pud dare uno sguardo alla festa patronale da per sé, come viene 
trattata dal Verga. Questa é celebrazione in omaggio del santo pa- 
trono di un detto paese, evento abbastanza importante nella vita del 
comune. 

La prima volta che si trova una descrizione qualsiasi della festa 
patronale nell’opera del Verga é nella novella, La coda del diavolo, 
che trovasi originalmente nella raccolta di Primavera ed altri raccontt, 
pubblicata nel 1876. Questa volta il Verga non s’interessa della festa 
patronale di qualche paesello della piana di Catania, di cui si occu- 
pera tanto nella sua opera pid matura, ma si precipita in una descri- 
zione di una sola fase della celebrazione in omaggio di Sant’ Agata, 
patrona della citté natia dello scrittore stesso, cioé Catania. In 
questo racconto il Verga s’interessa delle cosi dette ’ntuppatedde, 
che lui stesso descrive assieme alla psicologia della celebrazione: 


6 Ibid., pp. 22-23. 

16 Thid., p. 26. 

17 Giuseppe Pitré, Feste patronali in Sicilia, Torino-Palermo, Clausen, 
1900, p. 217. 
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A Catania la quaresima vien senza carnevale; ma in compenso c’é la festa di 
Sant’Agata,—gran veglione di cui tutta la citta é il teatro—nel quale le 
signore, ed anche le pedine, hanno il diritto di mascherarsi, sotto il pretesto 
d’intrigare amici e conoscenti, e d’andar attorno, dove vogliono, come 
vogliono, con chi vogliono, senza che il marito abbia diritto di metterci la 
punta del naso. Questo si chiama il diritto di ’ntuppatedda... Il costume 
(che portano queste donne) componesi di un vestito elegante e severo, pos- 
sibilmente nero, chiuso quasi per intero nel manto, il quale poi copre tutta la 
persona e lascia scoperto soltanto un occhio per vederci . . . La sola civetteria 
che il costume permette é una punta di guanto, una punta di stivalino, una 
punta di sottana o di fazzoletto ricamato, una punta di qualche cosa da far 
valere insomma, tanto da lasciare indovinare il rimanente. Dalle quattro alle 
otto o alle nove di sera la ’ntuppatedda é padrone di sé (cosa che da noi ha un 
certo valore), delle strade, dei ritrovi, di voi . . . 6 padrone di staccarvi dal 
braccio di un amico, di farvi piantare la moglie o l’amante, di farvi scendere 
di carrozza, di farvi interrompere gli affari, di prendervi dal caffé.'* 


Per il Verga questa giornata delle ’ntuppatedde é la fase della festa 
di Sant’Agata che piv gli colpisce lo spirito, almeno a quell’epoca. 
Con la sua documentazione precisa dichiara che la celebrazione dura 
attualmente tre giorni, a cominciare dal tre febbraio. Il secondo giorno 
della festa ha luogo la processione in onore della santa patrona e 
questo é anche il giorno delle ’ntuppatedde. La documentazione del 
Verga si trova confermata da quella del Pitré, il quale, nel suo saggio 
suila festa di Sant’Agata a Catania, dichiara che queste signore si 
coprono di un sacco 0 manto di seta nera e che questo indumento 
scende dalla testa fino aila vita. Le donne sono vestite nella massima 
eleganza. Nel manto c’é soltanto un taglio per l’occhio destro.. . 
Oltre a questo, l’eleganza del vestito delle signore le proclama come 
“persone non volgari; e tali eran di fatti, se facevasi attenzione alle 
braccia nude, bianche e ben tornite, alle mani fine, e all’andatura 
composta.’’!® 

Nella novella Guerra di santi della Vita dei campi il Verga de- 
scrive la rivalita che esiste tra due quartieri del medesimo paese. 
Ciascun quartiere ha il proprio patrono e all’inizio del racconto i 
devoti di San Rocco portano in processione la statua del santo: 
Tutt’a un tratto, mentre San Rocco se ne andava tranquillamente per la sua 


strada, sotto il baldacchino, coi cani al guinzaglio,?° e un gran numero di ceri 
accesi tutt’intorno, e la banda, la processione, la calca dei devoti, accadde 


un parapiglia, un fuggi fuggi, una casa del diavolo.* 


Di nuovo c’é lo stesso precisare di fatti, tutta parte del metodo ver- 
ghiano: la statua del santo sotto il baldacchino; perd, é una statua 


18 G. Verga, Nedda ed altre novelle, pp. 69, 70. 

19 Giuseppe Pitré, Feste patronali in Sicilia, p. 227. 

20 Cioéd, vi sono cani, o finti o veri, attorno alla statua del santo. 
21 G. Verga, Vita dei campi, p. 103. 
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che ha anche i cani attorno, giacché dalla storia di San Rocco bisogna 
ricordare che era sempre accompagnato da un cane fedele. Innanzi 
alla statua ci sono le candele, c’é la banda che accompagna la proces- 
sione e c’é anche un gran numero di devoti. Si constata in oltre che 
quell’anno la banda era venuta dalla citta, tanta era l’ansia dei devoti 
di San Rocco di far le cose su vasta scala, “si erano sparati pid di 
duemila mortaretti, e c’era persino uno stendardo nuovo, tutto 
ricamato d’oro, che pesava pit d’un quintale, dicevano, e in mezzo 
alla folla sembrava una spuma d’oro addirittura.’’™ 

Tutta questa fastosita finisce collo stuzzicare |’invidia di coloro 
dell’altro quartiere, cioé del quartiere devoto a San Pasquale, ad uno 
dei quali scappa finalmente la pazienza di modo che scoppia in un 
entusiastico Evviva San Pasquale, grido che provoca una rissa piut- 
tosto comica nella quale piovono legnate e cazzotti, si vedono bisticci 
tra marito e moglie e, peggio ancora, anche tra fidanzati. Tutti 
questi elementi offrono al Verga l’occasione di fare una descrizione 
dell’invidia e dei pettegolezzi del popolo provinciale che sta analiz- 
zando. Quelli di San Pasquale poi cercano di superare gli sforzi gid 
compiti dai rivali del quartiere di San Rocco quando viene la miseria 
in forma della siccita, ed i devoti di San Pasquale, cercando |’inter- 
vento del santo per soccorrere la campagna gid bruciata dal sole, or- 
ganizzano una processione per i campi e portano la statua del santo 
fuori “‘a levante e a ponente, e |’affacciarono sul poggio, a benedir 
la campagna, in una giornata afosa di maggio, tutta nuvoli.”™ 

Anche i devoti di San Rocco si lasciano trascinare talmente dall’in- 
teresse della raccolta e della roba che prendono anche loro parte alla 
processione: 


Il peggio era che molti del quartiere di San Rocco si erano lasciati indurre ad 
andare colla processione anche loro, picchiandosi come asini, e colla corona di 
spine in capo, per amor del seminato.’’™ 


Ci vuole finalmente un’epidemia di colera per raddolcire i cuori, e 
anche allora c’é il pericolo che si guastino ancora le cose per ragione 
dello spirito partigiano che bolle sempre fra questi provinciali 
malgrado malattie e miserie. 

In Jeli il pastore della stessa raccolta della Vita dei campi il Verga 
si occupa della festa di San Giovanni Battista, il 24 giugno, quando 
c’é anche la fiera provinciale, e ci presenta diversi dettagli della 
celebrazione che fanno capire quanto il Verga si era immerso nella 


% Tbid., p. 103. 


* Ibid., p. 110. 
% Ibid., p. 111. 
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vita dei contadini e nelle loro usanze. All’arrivare in piazza il povero 
sbalordito Jeli 


rimase a bocca aperta dalla maraviglia; tutta la piazza pareva un mare di 
fuoco... per il gran numero di razzi che i devoti accendevano sotto gli occhi 
del santo, il quale stava a goderseli dall’imboccatura del Rosario, tutto nero 
sotto il baldacchino d’argento.* 


C’é poi la banda che suona in piazza e vi sono i galantuomini in 
caffé che stanno a godersi banda e spettacolo. Invece di una rappre- 
sentazione sacra, ci sono adesso “‘i trasparenti illuminati, dove taglia- 
vano il collo a San Giovanni, che avrebbe fatto pieta agli stessi 
turchi, e il santo sgambettava come un capriolo sotto la mannaia.’’*6 

Alla festa patronale il Verga consacra un capitolo intero del pode- 
roso romanzo, Mastro-don Gesualdo. Questo motivo offre al Verga 
l’occasione di sfogarsi un po’ su i pettegolezzi e sulle goffaggini e 
anche sulla rozzezza fisica, sociale e spirituale dei suoi personaggi 
dell’aristocrazia e della borghesia provinciali. Per la Signora Sganci, 
la quale ha aperto la sua casa a parenti ed amici, la festa ha una 
importanza tutta sua, giacché “c’erano dei lumi persino nella scala,’’?’ 
avvenimento che evidentemente non succedeva tutti i giorni! 

Mentre gli ospiti aspettano l’arrivo della processione c’é molto da 
confabulare, ma “tutt’a un tratto, sotto i balconi, la banda scoppid 
in un passodoppio furibondo, rovesciandosi in piazza con un’onda di 
popolo che sembrava minacciosa.”* Pid tardi, quando c’é lo sparo 
dei fuochi artificiali, 


la piazza sembrdé avvampare in un vasto incendio, sul quale si stampavano le 
finestre della case, i cornicioni dei tetti, la lunga balconata del Palazzo di Citta, 
formicolante di gente. Nel vano dei balconi le teste degli invitati che si pigia- 
vano, nere in quel fondo infuocato.*® 


Ancora pil tardi, a notte fatta ea festa finita, il Verga fa intrav- 
vedere un po’ il macchinario della festa, facendo osservare 


l’uomo che andava spegnendo la luminaria, nella piazza deserta, e il giovane 
del paratore, il quale correva su e gil per |’impalcato della musica, come un 
gattone nero, schiodando, martellando, buttando git i festoni e le ghirlande 
di carta. I razzi che scappavano ancora di tratto in tratto, lontano, dietro la 
massa nera del Palazzo di Citta, i colpi di martello del paratore, le grida 
pid rare, stanche e avvinazzate, sembravano spegnersi lontano, nella vasta 
campagna, solitaria.*® 


% Ibid., pp. 55-56. 

% Ibid., p. 57. 

27 G. Verga, Mastro-don Gesualdo, p. 40. 
*8 Tbid., p. 46. 

29 Tbid., p. 58. 

%0 Tbid., pp. 70-71. 
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E un altro aspetto della festa questo: l’ultima fase della celebrazio- 
ne. E la festa che va man mano spegnendosi finché non si immedesi- 
mi con la campagna stessa e col paese stesso da cui é sorta. E un 
altro aspetto senza dubbio, maé un aspetto nuovoche si trova nell’uso 
di questo motivo dal Verga. 

Quando si pensa all’importanza della festa religiosa e patronale 
nella vita del comune italiano, quella di San Marco a Venezia, di 
San Giovanni a Firenze, di San Gennaro e della Piedigrotta a Napoli 
per esempio, si ha un’idea della parte che hanno queste feste nella 
vita italiana. I dettagli qui presentati dovrebbero indicare che anche 
il Verga aveva penetrato e afferrato lo spirito della festa religiosa, 
alla quale da anche lui una certa importanza se si pensa alle occasioni 
quando si serve di queste allusioni. Per noi qui in America é interes- 
sante osservare che questa tradizione, descritta cosi fedelmente dal 
Verga, esiste anche qui in America fra gl’italiani emigrati in questo 
paese. Per tutta l’estate e specialmente nei grandi centri metropoli- 
tani dove c’é una certa popolazione d’origine italiana si vedono anche 
oggi, malgrado guerre e miserie accadute, strade parate per festa, 
cappelle del santo da onorarsi erette all’aperto temporaneamente, 
processioni con bande, stendardi e statue, palchi per la musica, con- 
certi e fuochi artificiali di sera. Quindi si vede la tradizione per- 
petuata pure di questi giorni in America. 

La motivazione del Verga nel servirsi della festa religiosa nella 
sua prosa é diversa: in molte occasioni serve semplicemente come 
un altro nella vasta accumulazione di fazts divers che costituiscono 
la materia dello scrittore, specialmente nel modo in cui |’allusione 
viene lanciata come per caso dalla fantasia del romanziere; altre 
volte serve come materia principale al suo racconto, come nella 
Coda del diavolo e in Guerra di santi; e ci sono occasioni quando la 
festa diventa press’a poco l’ancella del maestro della satira, cioé 
gli serve come frusta per sferzare i poveri provinciali pettegoli che 
commettono tante di quelle stravaganze che il Verga sente il bi- 
sogno di sfogarsene su di loro. Dovunque sia e comunque sia, tro- 
viamo sempre una documentazione mai ampia, ma sempre precisa, 
sempre messa fuori con esattezza, come si é visto dai brani citati dal 
Pitré ,brani che confermano |’osservazione del gran verista. 


ANTHONY J. DE VITO 
Boston University 








EMPHASIS AND WORD-ORDER IN ITALIAN 
ASSERTIVE SENTENCES 


NGLISH, Italian, French, and Latin have each their character- 

istic ways of expressing emphasis. The typical English way con- 
sists in raising the pitch or the stress of the emphasized word.' This 
higher pitch is sometimes indicated by underlining or italics, e.g.: 

1. J wrote to John yesterday. 

2. I wrote to John yesterday. 

3. I wrote to John yesterday. 

4. I wrote to John yesterday. 

In these examples the order of the words is not changed: subject, 
verb, object, adverb. The four statements answer to four expressed 
or implicit questions, respectively: (1) Who wrote to John yester- 
day? (2) How did you notify John yesterday? (3) Whom did you 
write to yesterday? (4) When did you write to John? They may 
mean respectively: ‘I, not others’; ‘I wrote, I did not telephone’; 
‘I wrote to John, not to Dick’; ‘I wrote yesterday, not this morning.’ 

In every statement the part that the listener is not yet acquainted 
with bears the emphasis: E.g., in the first sentence the listener 
knows that someone wrote to John yesterday, but does not know 
who. If a sentence contains an antithesis, the contrasted words bear 
the emphasis. If a statement answers a question beginning with an 
interrogative pronoun or abverb, the word answering such pronoun 
or adverb bears the emphasis. Emphasis, in this sense of the word, 
does not depend on the emotions. 

Emphasisis not expressed in Italian by raising the pitch of the 
word or by the use of italics.? It is usually expressed by placing the 


1 W. W. Lamb, /nductive French Grammar, New York, 1921, §§171-—172, 


p. 189; D. Jones, An Outline of English Phonetics, New York, 1940, §§1045- 
1061; M. P. McLean, Good American Speech, New York, 1941, pp. 192-194; 
L. E. Armstrong, The Phonetics of French, London, 1947, pp. 140-149, §§383-— 
403. 

? Italics are used in Italian, as in English, for titles of books, magazines, 
newspapers, plays, and poems, names of ships, stage directions, and foreign 
words and phrases. They are also used sometimes for technical or dialectal 
words and for quotations from other texts. English has a strong sentence- 
stress, and the same word may be stressed or unstressed depending on whether 
it is emphasized. In Italian there is no sentence-stress, for each word has a 
single stressed syllable, with the exception of proclitics (conjunctive pro- 
nouns, definite articles, etc.), which are never stressed, and of some com- 
pound words, which have two stresses. Italian intonation has not yet been 
exhaustively studied, but from what has been published so far it seems clear 
that emphatic words are no higher in pitch than others. 
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emphatic word at the end of the sentence. Accordingly our four 
statements may be translated as follows: 

1. A Giovanni teri ho scritto to. 

2. A Giovanni teri gli ho scritto. 

3. Teri ho scritto a Giovanni. 

4. Ho scritto a Giovanni teri. 

Word-order (3) is the most natural and usual when no question 
or contrast is implied. 

Here are some examples of the various types of word-order de- 
pending on emphasis. They are taken from Italian prose-writers. 
By translating them into English literally you will soon realize the 
difference in structure between the two languages. 

Emphasis on the subject: Pot alla fine il padrone é egli (N. 
Machiavelli). Quali sono le bestie che parlano?—Siete una voi, 
messere (A. Firenzuola). Guardano in su anche loro (A. Manzoni). 
Hanno fatto male i conti gli uni e gli altri (G. Giusti). Guardi che le 
domando io, non Franco (A. Fogazzaro). Non sono stato io.—Sta’ un 
po’ a vedere che sarod stato io! Io dico che siete stato voi (C. Collodi). 
Pinocchio sono to! (C. Collodi). Ora sui campi ingrassati da’ cadaveri 
pasce la vacca (F. Martini). A Bebbo diglielo tu (U. Ojetti). A San 
Martin la Palma era padrone il prete (G. Papini).* 

Emphasis on the adjective: Il pesce grosso si mangia il pesce pic- 
colo (L. Capuana). I marina si salvarono tutti (C. Collodi). Non ab- 
biamo di Remo un ritratto grande.—Si puo fare ingrandire uno det 
piccoli (A. Palazzeschi). Nella botte piccola ci sta il vin buono (a prov- 
erb). 

Emphasis on the verb: D’ ogni intrigo si pud uscire (A. Manzoni). 
Forzare non vorrei, ma tentare bisogna (A. Fogazzaro) A chiedere l’ele- 
mosina si vergognava (C. Collodi). Con me non si scherza (C. Col- 
lodi). Pigliatemi tutto, ma quel castagno lasciatemelo (R. Fucini). 
Dalla torre chiameré (G. D’Annunzio). 

Emphasis on the direct object: Posata da una parte l’ascia, prese 
in mano la pialla (C. Collodi). Tiré fuori di tasca tre pere (C. Collodi). 
Dal lato opposto del focolare, due ragazzi robusti, seminudi, sudici 
guardavaeno con un occhio me, con un altro la polenta (F. Martini). Lo 
zto Niccold, invece, faceva di Dante grandi elogi (G. Nobili). 

*In old Italian the nominative personal pronouns were used somewhat 
more frequently than they are now. When they bore emphasis they were re- 
peated after the verb: E so che tu fosti desso tu (G. Boccaccio). Ella se n’ 2 bene 
accorta ella (G. Boccaccio). Anzi fu deliberato che io il dovea bere io (F. Sacchet- 


ti). O, io vi guarréd is (St. Bernardin of Siena). Ma poi che tu e madonna volete, 
to voglio ancora io (N. Machiavelli). 
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Emphasis on the indirect object: Jo non l'ho a dire ate (N.Machia- 
velli). La bricconeria l’hanno fatta a me (A. Manzoni). 

Emphasis on the predicate: Col Granduca e la Granduchessa si era 
quast amici (G. Nobili). 

Emphasis on the word denoting place: Avviati con queste cose a 
casa (G. Vasari). 

Emphasis on the word denoting time: Donato non volle, per sue 
promesse né per prieghi di Cosimo, rifarla giammai (G. Vasari). La 
fame I’ ho sempre, e i piedi non li ho pit (C. Collodi). E molto che é 
cominciata la commedia?—Comincia ora (C. Collodi).4 

The typical French way of indicating emphasis is by means of a 
clause with c’ est:5 

1. C’est mot qui écrivis hier d Jean. 

2. (This construction is not used for emphasizing the verb). 

3. C’ est ad Jean que j’ écrivis hier. 

4. C’est hier que j’écrivis d Jean. 

This system is found also in English and modern Italian writers: 
It is by writing much that a man learns to write well (R. Southey). 
It was at the period here adverted to, that the drama had its birth 
(P. B. Shelley). It was by the highways that both travelers and goods 
generally passed from place to place (T. B. Macaulay). It is of nar- 
rative poetry that I am speaking (M. Arnold). It is an American 
who has chosen them (M. Arnold). It is we that have the care of all 
sweet melodies (C. Lamb). E allo scrivere solamente, non al leggere, 
che ho ripugnanza (G. Giusti). Fu alle nove di mattina che l’ Anselmo 
uscia bel bel (G. Visconti-Venosta). E con l’abitudine che egli vede 
queste immagini alla diritta (G. Nobili). E dall’ Italia che noi lanciamo 
pel mondo questo nostro manifesto (F. T. Marinetti). 

Italian grammarians, however, regard this as an incorrect Gal- 





4 Something like this Italian construction occurs in English too. Emphasis 
on the subject: Amongst the many original thinkers whom modern France 
has produced one of the reputed leaders in M. Michelet (T. DeQuincey). 
Now came her trial (T. DeQuincey). Of all places the best place for him was 
that (T. Carlyle). Emphasis on the predicate: Return, therefore, she does 
(T. DeQuincey). On the best lines of communication the ruts were deep 
(T. B. Macaulay). But for poetry the idea is everything (M. Arnold). But 
sureness of perfect style Shakespeare himself does not possess (M. Arnold). 
Emphasis on the object: Of Joseph’s childhood we know little (T. Macaulay). 
Emphasis on an attributive adjective: Counsel I have none (T. DeQuincey). 

5 W. W. Lamb, loc. cit. Emphasis may be also expressed in French by a 
change of pitch (P. Passy, Les sons du francais, Paris, 1925, pp. 48-52, §§89- 
96; H. Klinghardt and M. de Fourmestraux, French Intonation Exercises, 
Cambridge, 1933, p. 6; L. E. Armstrong, loc. cit.). 
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licism,® unless the emphatic word is in the nominative and the verb 
essere agrees with it in person and number: Siete stata voi che gli 
avete rifiutati (A. Manzoni). Era let che rigovernava in cucina (C. 
Collodi). Non son io, che mi son fatto inghiottire: gli é lui che mi ha 
inghiottito! (C. Collodi). Siete vot che me l’ aveta tirato nelle gambe 
(C. Collodi). Era ben questo vento torrido e bellicoso, che gonfiava le 
vele degli eroi di Lepanto (F. T. Marinetti). In this case it is regarded 
as permissible and may be used when placing the subject last would 
make the sentence too awkward and involved. 

In pure, classical Italian, however, a demonstrative pronoun is 
inserted before the relative: Ma solo un punto fu quel che ci vinse 
(Dante). Loro soli sono quelli, che l hanno illustrata colle istorie (V. 
da Bisticci). La volontd é quella che pecca, non el corpo (N. Machia- 
velli). Non mi straziare!—Tu se’ quello che mi strazii.—Io non lo 
volli mai el giuoco di te; ma tu sei quello che l’ hat voluto di tutti noialtrt 
(N. Machiavelli). Gli scrittori sono quelli, che perpetuano la memoria 
di tutti, ete. (M. M. Bandello). Fui to quegli che propose agli Accade- 
mici della Crusca di nominare il Guerrazzi a socio corrispondente 
(G. Giusti). Tu set quello che mi hai insegnato la strada (C. Collodi). 

Latin writers often express emphasis by placing the emphatic 
word first: Infandum regina tubes renovare dolorem (Virgil). In me? 
convertite ferrum (Virgil). Ad mortem te, Catilina, duci tussu consulis 
tampridem oportebat, in te conferri pestem quam tu in nos machinaris 
(Cicero). Compare Virgil’s Arma virumque cano with Tasso’s Canto 
’ arme pietose e ’l Capitano. 

Initial emphasis is found in Italian, particularly in the poetic or 
rhetorical style: Umana cosa é aver compassione degli afflitti (G. 
Boccaccio). Fiera materia di ragionare n’ ha oggi il nostro Re data 
(G. Boccaccio). But it seldom occurs today in the colloquial style, 
except in certain special cases. 

In English it is found occasionally, especially with negative words, 
such as ‘not’, ‘never’, etc.: Never maid was so happy. Not a word did 
he say.® 

The word-order with the emphatic word at the end is by far the 
most frequent in Italian. The chief exceptions are the following: 

* R. Fornaciari, Grammatica della lingua italiana, Florence, 1936, §47, 
pp. 194-195; E. Bianchi, Come si dice, Florence, 1942, essere, p. 159. 


7 A monosyllabic preposition forms a single stress group with the following 
word. The emphasis is on me. 

§ E. C. Marshall and E. Schaap, A Manual of English for Foreign Students, 
London-Paris, 1934, p. 37; B. Kelly, An Advanced English Course for Foreign 


Students, London, 1946, §§10, 374. 
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1. Questions, exclamations, relative clauses, etc., have peculiar 
word-orders which are outside the scope of the present study. 

2. In poetry a very great freedom obtains and word-arrangements 
are allowed that no one would use in prose. 

3. A more or less Latinizing word-order occurs in many writers 
influenced by Boccaccio or by the Latins. It is passing out of fashion 
nowadays. 

4. Sometimes in colloquial speech, especially among the unedu- 
cated, instead of conceiving a complete clause before uttering it, one 
conceives a portion of it (including the emphatic word) and then sub- 
joins additional words to make the meaning clearer. Italian spelling 
does not separate the segments of these disjointed sentences with 
commas or dashes. Some writers imitate this style, particularly in 
quoting dialogue: Lo conosco io l’ Adige (F. Martini). 

5. Some departures from the normal order may be due to reasons 
of clarity or euphony; others to ignorance or carelessness. 

A complete analysis of Italian sentence-construction would re- 
quire many pages. It will suffice here to mention a few rules con- 
cerning emphasis which may be of use to American students of 
Italian: 

1. Never emphasize a modifier by raising its pitch. This applies 
particularly to such words as molto, non, and the numerals, followed 
by the words they modify: E molto difficile. Non é vero. Ci sono otto 
alunnt. If you emphasize molto, non or otto, these sentences will 
sound absolutely un-Italian! 

‘It is very difficult ’may be translated é difficile molto or é difficilis- 
simo. Use é molto difficile when ‘very’ is not emphasized. 

The negative is seldom emphasized in Italian. Occasionally, when 
it modifies a noun, adjective, pronoun, or adverb, one may use no 
after the modified word: Folle se’ stato cercandoli.—Folle no, ma in- 
namorato si (G. Boccaccio). E dopo ammazzato te, ammazzeremo 
anche tuo padre!—No, no, no, tl mio povero babbo no! (C. Collodi). 
Occasionally, when non modifies a verb, it may be strengthened with 
gid, mica, affatto, or punto.® Also with no between commas: Che dice 
Pirro? farnetica egli? Disse allora Pirro: Non farnetico, no, madonna 
(G. Boccaccio). 

2. Whenever a question begins with Chi (subject) the answer 
must have the subject at the end: 

* Gia (literary) and mica (colloquial) express surprise. A ffatto and punto in 
negative sentences mean ‘at all.’ 
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Chi porta le lettere? 

Wrong: Jl postino porta le lettere. 

Right: Le porta il postino. 

Similarly: Chi ha scritto a Carlo? Gli ho scritto to. Chi va a impostare? 
Ci va Luigi. And with other pronouns as subjects: Quanti alunni ci 
sono in questa classe? Ce ne sono otto.'® 

3. A verb announcing the birth, beginning, occurrence, or ap- 
pearance of a thing or person that hitherto had been nonexistent, 
latent, or forgotten must precede the name of such thing or person. 
E.g.: E nata una bambina; é arrivato |’ ambasciatore; scoppid la 
guerra; cade la neve; passé un mese; suona il campanello; é accaduta 
una disgrazia; si levd il sole; entrd Carlo; etc. This is done because 
the questions implied are: Who was born? Who arrived? What hap- 
pened? etc. Of course, if the verb were emphasized it would follow 
the subject. If someone were to ask: Has the ambassador delayed by 
the railroad strike arrived at last? Did the accident foretold by the 
astrologer really happen? the answers would be: L’ambasciatore é 
arrivato. La disgrazia é accaduta. But these cases are comparatively 
rare. 

4. When the direct object precedes the verb a pleonastic conjunc- 
tive pronoun is usually inserted in the colloquial style: La legge non 
l’ ho fatta io (A. Manzoni). I verst non te li ho potuti fare (G. Giusti). 
Si vede che quella vocina me la son figurata io (C. Collodi). Per quattro 
soldi l’ Abbecedario lo prendo io (C. Collodi). L’ elemosina hanno il 
diritto di chiederla solamente i vecchi e gl’ infermi (C. Collodi). I ragazzi 
certe cose non le capiscono (G. Verga). 

In like manner the dative, ablative, and partitive conjunctive 
pronouns are used pleonastically: A Turiddu gli é tornata la febbre 
(G. Verga). Delia terzane non se ne perisce (A. Macinghi-Strozzi). 
Delle persone mecaniche non gliene capita a casa nessuna (N. Machi- 
avelli.) Ammalati non ce n’ é (A. Manzoni). Monumenti d’ arte ve ne 
sono pochi (G. Giusti). 

These pleonastic pronouns are rare in the literary style. 

5. Attributive adjectives that have the purpose of defining or 
restricting usually follow the noun; mere epithets usually precede." 


10 Cf. A. Sergio, Logical Method to Learn the Italian Language, New York, 
1924, lesson v1, pp. 30-31. 

" Cf. C. H. Grandgent and E. H. Wilkins, Jtalian Grammar, Boston, etc. 
1915, §27, p. 20; K. Arnholdt, Die Stellung des attributiven Adjectivs im 
Italienischen, Greifswald, 1916; G. Checchia, Grammatica novissima della lin- 
gua italiana, Naples, 1920, 1, §§153-156, pp. 111-113; G. Devoto, ‘Aggettivo,’ 
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One says la bandiera bianca, because it is distinguished from flags of 
other colors, but la bianca neve, because snow is always white. One 
says tl suo vecchio cappello if the fellow has only one hat, which is old; 
one says il suo cappello vecchio if he has a new one too. J prodi 
Ungheresi insorsero means ‘the Hungarians, who were brave, re- 
volted.’ Gli Ungheresi prodi insorsero would imply that some 
Hungarians were not brave and did not revolt.” 

One must remark, however, that: 

a) The rule does not apply to pronominal (i.e., demonstrative, 
relative, interrogative, or indefinite) adjectives. These are never 
used as epithets and ordinarily precede the nouns.” 

b) The rule does not apply to numerals: Cardinal numerals 
usually precede the nouns (quattro stelle). They sometimes follow in 
technical or commercial language, particularly when referring to 
measurements or money (lire mille). Ordinals usually precede, ex- 
cept when they modify the words libro, volume, capitolo (in references 
to passages quoted) and names of rulers. Cardinals used in place of 
ordinals follow the nouns anno, giorno, and pagina. 

c) Possessives precede or follow according to the emphasis: One 
says zl mio cane if it is contrasted with zl mio cavallo, but il cane mio 
if it is contrasted with zl cane tuo: Se tu non vuogli che io guasti le cose 
tue, non guastare le mie (F. Sacchetti). In the vocative they usually 
follow the nouns (figliwol mio) and are placed between the nouns and 
other adjectives (figliuol mio benedetto). 

d) A few common adjectives (bello, brutto, buono, cattivo, bravo, 
grande, piccolo, nuovo, and vecchio) frequently precede even when 





Enciclopedia italiana, vol. 1 (Roma, 1929), p. 861; J. L. Russo, Elementary 
Italian Grammar, Boston, etc., 1929, §46, p. 56; F. Zambaldi, Grammatica 
della lingua italiana, Milan, 1930, p. 58; C. Trabalza and E. Allodoli, La gram- 
matica degl’ Italiani, Florence, 1935, pp. 125-128; Fornaciari, op. cit., §53, pp. 
219-220; V. Cioffari, Italian Review Grammar, Boston, etc., 1940, lesson xv1, 
§82, pp. 79-80; R. E. Young and M. Cantarella, Corso d’ italiano, New York, 
1942, chap. v, §14, p. 24. 

12 Povero in the sense of ‘unfortunate’ and fu ‘late’ are used only as epi- 
thets and always precede. Some adjectives (piccino, arrosto, lesso, perbene, 
dappoco, inferiore, rovescio, etc.) are never used as epithets and always follow. 

18 Che, quale, quanto, questo, codesto, quello, tanto, aliro, ogni, ciascuno, al- 
cuno (some), qualche, alquanto, altrettanto, altrettale, parecchio, certo (little 
known), pit, meno mezzo always precede. Tutto, nessuno, alcuno (any), poco, 
molto, assai, troppo, tale, medesimo, stesso usually precede, but occasionally 
follow when emphatic. Medesimo and stesso follow when they modify a pro- 
noun or an adverb (io stesso, oggi stesso). Demonstratives may be emphasized 
by adding an adverb (quel libro li). 
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they are restrictive or defining, provided they have no emphasis. 
When emphatic, however, even these adjectives follow. 

e) Adjectives have frequently an intermediate function, being 
neither restrictive nor epithetic. In this case most adjectives de- 
noting size, beauty, importance, age, quantity, or expressing admira- 
tion or other emotions, and superlatives in form or meaning, may 
either precede or follow their nouns, depending on emphasis (un 
magnifico vestito or un vestito magnifico). On the other hand, ad- 
jectives denoting color, shape, temperature, or nationality, parti- 
ciples, and most technical and scientific adjectives ordinarily follow 
(un vestito verde). Both kinds may modify the same noun (un magni- 
fico vestito verde). 

f) An adjective emphasizing the appraisal expressed by the noun 
usually precedes it: un buon nuotatore, un gran benefattore, un per- 
fetto imbecille, una pura menzogna. 

g) An adjective modified by an adverb (un luogo molto bello) or 
by a diminutive suffix (cl figlio giovinetto) or emphasized by repeti- 
tion (una vocina sottile sottile) ordinarily follows the noun. An ad- 
jective modified by gran in the sense of ‘very’ precedes the noun 
(una gran brutta sorpresa).'4 

h) Many Italian standing phrases have a fixed order: medico 
condotto, via traversa, male lingue, nodo scorsoio, buon’ anima 
(deceased), anima buona (living), Gran Duca, Canal grande, belle 
lettere, sette bello, Alta Corte, Camera alta, Sacro Collegio, Monte 
Sacro (near Rome), Sacro Monte (near Varallo), aula magna, Magna 
Grecia, Alto Adige, Valdarno Superiore, Lussin Piccolo, Piccolo San 
Bernardo, Maggior Consiglio, Orsa Maggiore, etc. Semantically, 
these are almost like compound words. 

6. Conjunctive pronouns and adverbs, articles, monosyllabic pre- 
positions, and the adverb non are never stressed in Italian. When a 
personal pronoun or an adverb must be emphasized, the disjunctive 
form is used. 

Marco TREVES 

The Barbizon School of Languages, New York. 


4 All these rules concerning adjectives are based on colloquial usage. In 
the rhetorical style adjectives precede the nouns far more frequently. 

46 Fornaciari, op. cit. §20, p. 58. Grandgent and Wilkins, op. cit. §§47, 51, 
84, exercise 6. Cioffari, op. cit. lesson x1v, §73, p. 67. 
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poetic. 

Gilbert, Allan H. The Symbolic Persons in the Masques of Ben Jonson. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press, 1948. Pp. xi+296+71 plates. Contains 
considerable material of interest to students of Italian emblematic litera- 
ture. 

Sforza, Count Carlo. Jtaly and Italians. Translated by Edward Hutton. New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1949. Pp. 165. 

Shaw, J. E. Guido Cavalcanti’s Theory of Love: The ‘“‘Canzone d’ Amore’’ and 
Other Related Problems. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1949. 
Pp. x +228. (University of Toronto Romance Series, No. 1.) 


ARTICLES 
April-June 1949 


Auerbach, Erich, ‘“Saul’s Pride (Purg., x11, 40-42).’’ MLN, uxiv, 267-269. 
Contends that Saul’s superbia resides in his disobedience to God—an 
explanation with which Gregory the Great, the Pseudo-Eucherius, Wala- 
frid Strabo and Rupert of Deutz all agree. Prof. Auerbach further ad- 
vances the hypothesis that Saul appears here also as a figura Christi— 
to uphold which theory he quotes the Pseudo-Eucherius. 

Bowen, W. H. “Further Note on the Thirty Points of Woman’s Beauty.” 
MLN, wxiv, 272. Demonstrates that Jacques Gohory’s Chanson de la 
Beauté (in Amadis de Gaule, bk XIII) is a close imitation of Nevizzano’s 
poem on feminine beauty in Sylva Nuptialis and suggests further study 
of the sources of Ariosto’s description of Alcina and a comparison of 
Nevizzano’s poem with the enumerative poems of classical antiquity. 

Cantarella, Michele. ‘Guida bibliografica degli scrittori italiani in esilio 
(1925-1945).” Belfagor, 1v, 338-350. This is the third edition of such a 
bibliography, revised and brought up to 1945 with the addition of some 80 
new titles. The first edition, also by Cantarella, appeared in Books 
Abroad, x11 (1938); and the second, by Frances Keene, in Neither Liberty 
nor Bread (New York-London, Harper and Bros., 1940). 

Capitini, Aldo. ‘‘Una Grande Scuola Italiana.” Jtalica, xxv1, 161-163. 

Cinquino, Joseph. “‘Coluccio Salutati, Defender of Poetry.’ Italica, xxv1, 


131-135. 
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De Simone, Joseph F. ‘‘Giuseppe Berto and the New Realism in the Italian 
Novel.”’ Occidental, 1, 4 (April 1949), 1-3. Analyzes Jl Cielo 2 rosso, its 
plot and its style, in relation to contemporary Italian realism. Prof. De 
Simone contends that the first part of the novel, in which individual 
tragedies are absorbed and sublimated by the mass tragedy, has a 
tragic, choral sweep which makes it decidedly superior to the rest of the 
novel where Berto, as he proceeds to resolve the dilemma of his charac- 
ters, lapses into a romanticism and sentimentality that leave the reader 
with an unwholesome sense of utter despair and futility. 

Fergusson, Frank, “The Theatricality of Shaw and Pirandello.’’ Partisan 
Review, xv1, 589-603. Contains a lengthy analysis of Siz Characters in 
Search of an Author, which is made in part the basis of a comparison 
between Pirandello and Shaw. Pirandello is said to present Shaw’s 
“unresolved paradoxes,”’ his ‘‘farce-of-rationalizing,’’ with finality and in 
an integral theatrical form, and he is credited with “inverting’’ the scene 
of modern realism, thereby vastly increasing the suggestiveness and the 
possible scope of the stage itself. 

Francon, Marcel. “‘Les Itinéraires d’Italie et Gargantua.” [talica, xxvi, 141- 
145. 

Frezza, Mario. “Introduzione al Pomponazzi: Galeotto Marzio da Narni.”’ 
Italica, xxvi, 136-140. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. ‘‘Recent Literature of the Renaissance: Italian.’’ SP, 
XLvI, 315-337. 

Giusso, Lorenzo. “Jl Cahier de Philosophie di V. Gioberti: Rinascita.”’ Jtalica, 
xxvi, 151-160. 

Golino, Carlo L. ‘‘An Unusual Italian Dictionary.’’ Modern Language Forum, 
xxxIv, 1-2 (March-June 1949), 31-37. A study of Panzini’s Dizionario 
Moderno, which discusses its evolution, its preparation, its contents and 
manner of presentation and its personal qualities. 

Grace, William J. ‘‘Orthodoxy and Aesthetic Method in Paradise Lost and 
the Divine Comedy.”’ Comparative Literature, 1, 173-187. Contends that, 
although Milton more closely abides by orthodox tradition in Paradise 
Lost than in any other work, he unfortunately tends therein toward 
anthropomorphism, rationalism, and a certain disrespect for mystery, 
whereas Dante’s allegorical method allows that truth which is veiled in 
mystery to be indicated without exposition and presumption and is 
hence “best adapted to a penetration of the inclusive truth of religion.” 

Grimm, Harold J. ‘‘Lorenzo Valla’s Christianity.’’ Church History, xvi, 
75-88. Favors Walser’s thesis—viz., that Italian humanists generally 
accepted Christianity along with classical antiquity as their rightful 
heritage—and applies it to Valla. The latter’s major works are examined 
and the conclusion is reached that, although Valla raised important philo- 
logical and historical questions and attacked the errors of medieval theo- 
logians, he never questioned the fundamental dogmas of the Church. 

Handy, Robert T. ‘“The Influence of Mazzini on the American Social Gospel.” 
Journal of Religion, xx1x, 114-123. Maintains that the American social 
gospel, despite its own distinctive environment and historical condition- 
ing, was nevertheless related to, and influenced by, the socio-religious 
ideas of Europeans like Mazzini, who was greatly admired by such 
social gospel leaders as Rainsford, Commons, Lloyd, Gates, Herron, 
and Rauschenbusch. The ideas of these men are found to be similar to 
such Mazzinian concepts as ‘God and the People,” duties before rights, 
association instead of competition, etc. 

Hatzfeld, Helmut. ‘‘A Clarification of the Baroque Problem in the Romance 
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Literatures.’’ Comparative Literature, 1, 113-139. Insists that there is a 
Baroque literary style, which must not be confused with such manneristic 
exaggerations as marinismo, conceptismo, préciosité, etc. The charac- 
teristics of this Baroque style are: 1) a new formal humanism, based 
upon Aristotle’s Poetics linked to the Counter Reformation; 2) catharsis 
(construed as a liberation from the passions and a spur to virtue) and 
decency, bienséance or scruple; 3) fusion of elements into a unity: fusion 
of descriptive elements into vague evocations, of visual elements into a 
dim chiaroscuro and of musical elements into vague, far-reaching echoes; 
4) the paradox or fusion of the rational and the irrational; 5) majesty 
and magnificence; 6) individual dignity in the struggle between virtue and 
passion or the insistence upon the sense of duty, honor, and sacrifice, self- 
respect, etc. Countless examples are quoted from Tasso, Cervantes and 
Racine, to illustrate the author’s conception of Baroque style. 

Huebener, Theodore. “Il maestro d’italiano di Goethe.” Jtalica, xxv1, 148- 
150. 

Lipari, Angelo. “Il gabbo semiserio del Poeta.”’ Jtalica, xxv1, 121-130. 

Malkiel, Maria Rosa Lida de. “Saber ‘soler’ en las lenguas romances y sus 
antecedentes grecolatinos.’’ Romance Philology, 11, 269-283. Lists also a 
few examples of sapere used with the meaning of solere. 

Malkiel, Yakov. “Studies in the Hispanic Infix -eg-.”” Language, xxv, 139- 
181. Devotes a section (pp. 165-175) to discussing Span., OPtg. bernegal 
(vernegal), Oltal. vernicale, Ven. vernical, vernegal, OTusc. vernicato, 
OGen. vernigdu, etc.; insists that the group is neither of Arabic ancestry 
nor from veroniz (‘‘varnish’’), but believes instead that it is explained by 
apheresis of *hibernicdle and *hibernicdtum. Ital. vernaccia is also inci- 
dentally considered. 

Malkiel, Yakov. “Italian ciarlatano and its Romance Offshoots.’’ Romance 
Philology, 11, 317-326. Discusses various proposed etymologies of cer- 
retano and ciarlatano, their connection with Cerreto and ciarlare respec- 
tively, and Menges’ new etymon, the Turkish dZarila-t-an, without 
reaching any definite conclusions except to state that, although Fr. 
charlatan, Sp. charlatén, Ptg. charlatéo are undoubtedly Italianisms, it is 
likely that Sp. charlatén intervened later in the standardization of It. 
ciarlatano at the expense of cerretano and ciaratano. 

Marraro, Howard R. ‘‘Mazzini on American Intervention in European Af- 
fairs.’ Journal of Modern History, xx1, 109-114. Publishes for the first 
time the original text of a letter written by Mazzini on October 30, 1865 
to the clergyman M. D. Conway. 

Merrill, Robert Valentine. ““Che Pléiade and the Androgyne.’’ Comparative 
Literature, 1, 97-112. Also notes various Italian influences: e.g., that of 
Ficino’s Convito upon Héroét and Muret and that of Bembo’s Asolani 
and Stanze recitate per giuoco upon Marguerite de Navarre and Baif. 

Pasinetti, P. M. ‘Giacomo Leopardi.” Sewanee Review, tv, 251-260. A 
sympathetic treatment of Leopardi, which stresses his literary isolation, 
his mental discipline of hopelessness, his sense of form, his total lack of 
affectation, his opposition to Romanticism, his variety of interests. The 
author insists that Leopardi is no enfant du siécle, no sorrowful hero of 
the self-pitying variety, and he makes an earnest plea for further study 
of the poet outside of Italy. 

Poggioli, Renato. ‘‘A Tentative Literary Historiography Based on Pareto’s 
Sociology.”” Symposium, 11, 1-28. Outlines Pareto’s sociological ideas 
with emphasis upon the concepts of residue (sentiment, complex, instinct, 
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etc.) and of derivation (the rationalization of a residue), then studies the 
passages in which literature is analyzed by Pareto, and finally derives 
therefrom the following hypotheses: 1) literature is a manifestation of 
derivations and residues: the residues being the substratum of creative 
literature, of poetry; the derivations, of the literature of ideas, of culture; 
2) a literary history would study and point out the succession and alter- 
nation of periods in which literature is at times an expression of residues 
(e.g., Greece, Romanticism) and at times an expression of derivations 
(e.g., the French 18th Century). 

Ribner, Irving. ‘‘The Significance of Gentillet’s Contre-Machiavel.””’ MLQ, x, 
153-157. Maintains that the recent investigations of N. Orsini and Har- 
din Craig prove the exaggeration of Meyer’s thesis that the ‘‘Machiavel’’ 
of Elizabethan drama developed as a result of the false impressions cre- 
ated by Gentillet; and contends instead that the stage ‘‘Machiavel’’ 
grew out of three elements: 1) the Elizabethan inability to understand 
Machiavelli’s method; 2) the Senecan “‘villain-hero’’; 3) the devil-incar- 
nate tradition of the native English drama. 

Rossi, A. Olga. ‘‘Questione del Cavalea— More Findings.”’ Jtalica, xxv1, 117- 
120. 

Sarton, George. “Second Preface to Volume 40: In Defense of Petrarca’s 
Book on the Remedies for Good and Evil Fortune.” Jsis, xi, 95-99. 
Deprecates Lynn Thorndike’s strictures upon the De remediis utriusque 
fortunae, analyzes and praises its style and its traditional wisdom, and 
justifies its immense success. 

Schoder, Raymond V., 8.J. ‘‘Vergil in the Divine Comedy.’’ Classical Journal, 
XLIv, 413-422. A vindication of Dante’s treatment of Vergil, written in 
refutation to Anna P. MacVay’s “Dante’s Strange Treatment of Vergil’’ 
(Classical Journal, xu1). The author contends that Dante does not 
accept but opposes the medieval tradition of Vergil’s necromancy, that 
he did not invent the tale of Erechtho to degrade Vergil but to make the 
poetic supposition plausible, that his tributes to Vergil are not mere lip- 
service but truly sincere, and that his excluding the Latin poet from 
Paradise is not only justifiable but indeed an inescapable consequence of 
Vergil’s allegorical role in the poem as the symbol of natural reason. 

Semper, I. J. ““Dante’s Creed of Spiritual Love.’’ Catholic World, cux1x, 27- 
33. Analyzes the Vita Nuova as the concrete expression of St. Thomas’ 
description of the supernaturalized love of friendship. St. Thomas’ 
argument that the image of God is found in man threefold—i.e., by 
creation, by re-creation, and by likeness of glory—comes to life in Dante's 
work 1) when he associates Beatrice with the mystic number nine, 2) 
when he subtly links her name and salutation with Christ, and 3) when 
he deals with her death and its aftermath. 

Slaughter, Eugene E. “‘Chaucer’s Pandarus: Virtuous Uncle and Friend.” 
JEGP, xuvut, 186-195. Analyzes the Pandaro of the Filostrato and the 
Pandarus of Troilus and Criseyde with the purpose of showing that 
Chaucer modifies Boccaccio’s character to make him conform to the 
classical ideal of friendship found in the Roman de la Rose. 

Stewart, H. L. ‘Dante and the Schoolmen.” Journal of the History of Ideas, x, 
357-373. Contends that, although on such great topics of Scholastic doc- 
trine as the problem of free will and knowledge and the scheme of vir- 
tues, the Divine Comedy accepts and even enforces the position of 
Aquinas, still Dante is aware of certain dogmatic difficulties in the latter’s 
doctrine—difficulties which Dante presents with merciless clarity and 
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cogency but which he makes no attempt to systematize. The author 
touches upon some of these doubts and outlines the argument in the 
De Monarchia, which he is sure Aquinas would never have approved. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. “Berni’s Bellezze.” Italica, xxv1, 146-147. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. ‘“‘The Chronology of the Canzoniere of Petrarch.” RR, 
XL, 114-121. Reassembles the data presented in ‘“‘A Chronological Con- 
spectus of the Writings of Petrarch’ (RR, xxx1x) and in “The Evo- 
lution of the Canzoniere of Petrarch’? (PMLA, uxt) and restates them 
with a view to throwing light on the degree of chronological control exer- 
cized by Petrarch in the arrangement of the poems in the various forms 
of the Canzoniere. Prof. Wilkins also includes two comprehensive 
tables: one on the chronology of the Pre-Chigi form and the other on the 
chronology of the additions to the Pre-Chigi form. 


REVIEWS 


Altrocchi, Rudolph. In Modern Philology, xuv1, 276-277. Angelina La Piana: 
Dante’s American Pilgrimage: A Historical Survey of Dante Studies in 
the United States, 1800-1944. New Haven, Published for Wellesley 
College by the Yale Univ. Press, 1948. 

Bonfante, G. In Word, v, 90-91. Robert A. Hall, Jr.: Descriptive Italian Gram- 
mar. Ithaca and New York, Cornell Univ. Press and Linguistic Society 
of America, 1948. 

Carbone, George A. In Journal of Central European Affairs, 1x, 87-88. Fabio 
Luzzatto: Giuseppe Mazzini e George Sand: la relazione e la corrispon- 
denza. Milan, Fratelli Bocca, 1947. 

De Simone, Joseph F. In Occidental, 1, 1 (Jan. 1949), 10-12. Giuseppe Prezzo- 
lini: The Legacy of Italy, New York, 8S. F. Vanni, 1948. 

Fales, Angela Bianchini. In IJtalica, xxv1, 171-174. Aldo Palazzeschi: J 
Fratelli Cuccoli. Florence, Vallecchi, 1948. 

Gargan, Edward. In Catholic Historical Review, xxxv, 100. Maria Serafina 
Mazza, 8.C.: Not for Art’s Sake: The Story of “Il Frontespizio.’’ New 
York, King’s Crown Press, 1948. 

Golino, Carlo L. In Modern Language Forum, xxxiv, 1-2 (March-—June 1949), 
82-83. Carl A. Swanson, ed.: Modern Italian One-Act Plays. Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1948. 

Mattingly, Garrett. In American Historical Review, tiv, 577-578. Gabriele 
Pepe: La politica det Borgia. Naples, Riccardo Ricciardi, 1946. 

Meiss, Millard. In Art Bulletin, xxx1, 143-150. Frederick Antal: Florentine 
Painting and Its Social Background. London, 1947. 

Orsini, Napoleone. In MLN, uxtv, 352-353. Eugenio Garin: Der italienische 
Humanismus. Bern, A. Francke, 1947. 

Russo, Thomas. In /talica, xxv1, 174-175. Di Valmartina: Pocket Italian. 
Milan-Florence, Casa Editrice ‘‘Le Lingue Estere,’’ 1945; Joe Brown: 
My Letters from Italy. Florence, Lingue Estere, 1947; Emilio Peruzzi: 
Essential Italian. Ediz. riv. ed ampl. Florence, Lingue Estere, 1948. 

Shaw, J. E. In Jtalica, xxv1, 168-171. Angelina La Piana: Dante’s American 
Pilgrimage: A Historical Survey of Dante Studies in the United States, 
1800-1944. New Haven, Published for Wellesley College by the Yale 
Univ. Press, 1948. 

Vallese, Giulio. In Symposium, 111, 150-152. G. Paparelli: Tra umanesimo e 
riforma: la poetica di E. S. Piccolomini. Naples, Libreria Scientifica 
Editrice, 1946. 

Voegelin, Eric. In Catholic Historical Review, xxxv, 75-76. Giambattista 
Vico: The New Science. Translated from the third edition (1744) by 
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Thomas G. Bergin and Max H. Fisch. Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press, 1948. 

Walsh, Gerald G. In Catholic Historical Review, xxxiv, 4 (Jan. 1949), 476— 
478. Dante Alighieri: The Divine Comedy. A new translation into English 
blank verse by Lawrence Grant White, with illustrations by Gustave 
Doré. New York, Pantheon Books, 1948. 


ADDENDA 


Burns, Edward MeN. “The Liberalism of Machiavelli.’’ Antioch Review, 
vi, 3 (Fall 1948), 321-330. Admits that Machiavelli has numerous en- 
lightened and progressive ideas, but insists that he cannot be regarded 
as a genuine liberal because of his contempt for human nature, his 
pessimistic conception of government and history, his glorification of 
war, and his justification of ruthlessness for reasons of state. 

Friederich, W. P. ‘““‘Dante Through the Centuries.’’ Comparative Literature, 
1, 1 (Winter 1949), 44-54. A succinct survey of Dante’s fortuna which 
stresses: 1) the influence of the Commedia upon the great allegorical 
poems of the 14th and 15th Centuries; 2) the decline of Dante’s fame 
(except for the vogue of the De Monarchia in Protestant lands) from 1500 
to the advent of Romanticism; 3) the great popularity of the Com- 
media (esp. the Inferno) from the end of the 18th Century to the present 
day; 4) the countless works of literature and art inspired by Dante’s 
characters; 5) the role played by Italians abroad in enhancing Dante's 
fame. The author observes that of foreign literatures English affords 
the best evidence of a continuous knowledge and appreciation of Dante. 

Toffanin, Giuseppe. ‘‘Omero e il Rinascimento italiano.’”’ Comparative Litera- 
ture, 1, 1 (Winter 1949), 55-62. Maintains that from Petrarch to the 
mid-Cinquecento the humanists regarded Homer with a religious rever- 
ence second only to that inspired in them by Plato. This humanistic 
regard, anticipated by Dante and culminating in Poliziano, in P. P. 
Decembrio’s Vila Homeri, and later in Vico’s Scienza Nuova, is generally 
frowned upon by the rationalistic 17th and 18th Centuries. 

The Kenyon Review, x1, 251-268, contains a translation by Elaine Fritzel of 
“Geltrude,” a short story in diary form by Michele Spina. 
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ARMAND Caraccio: Variétés stendhaliennes. Grenoble et Paris: Arthaud, 
1947. 249 pp. 


In his Avant-Propos, the author tells us that it was chance that determined 
his ‘‘vocation stendhalienne.’’ Paul Hazard and Paul Arbelet had asked him 
to ‘decipher’ the marginalia written by Stendhal on copies of some of his 
own works left at Civita-Vecchia. Stendhalians will always be grateful to these 
two eminent scholars for the part they played in shaping Professor Caraccio’s 
destiny, for few men have shown greater understanding and sympathy in deal- 
ing with certain aspects of Stendhal’s life and works. After completing his 
thesis on Ugo Foscolo, l’ homme et l’ oeuvre and his thése complémentaire on Stend- 
hal’s Promenades dans Rome, Professor Caraccio was naturally chosen to edit 
this latter work for the Oeuvres complétes published by Champion. The three 
volumes containing the Promenades dans Rome appeared from 1938 to 1940, 
and the Priz Saintour 1944, de l’ Académie Francaise, which the author re- 
ceived as a reward for his brilliant and erudite edition, only served to give 
official recognition to the position of prominence which he already held among 
Stendhal scholars. 

It is no wonder then that these same scholars welcomed the publication, 
under the modest title of Variétés stendhaliennes, of a series of articles pub- 
lished by Armand Caraccio in various periodicals and newspapers over a 
period of twenty years. The collection is divided into five chapters, the first 
two devoted to an analysis of Stendhal’s theory of history and to his in- 
debtedness to the novelliert. Chapter iii contains three short articles “‘d’exégése 
stendhalienne.”’ In chapter iv the author takes advantage of his specialized 
knowledge of Ugo Foscolo to throw new light on the still incomplete story 
of the great love of Stendhal’s life. The two articles included in the following 
chapter, “Stendhal et le paysage romain,’’ “Stendhal et la Ville Eternelle,”’ 
contain an analysis and evaluation of Stendhal’s impressions of the Eternal 
City. One more article completes the series and constitutes chapter vi. It is 
an eloquent reply to an attack on the admirers of Stendhal by an “‘hugolatre,”’ 
and serves as a sort of introduction to the author’s conclusion entitled ‘‘Vertu 
de Stendhal.” 

The articles included in this volume are naturally not of equal interest or 
significance. The first one, ‘‘Stendhal théoricien de l’histoire,”’ is among the 
best. M. Caraccio defines Stendhal’s theory as ‘un parfait scepticisme his- 
torique.’’ This scepticism can be traced back to Beyle’s life in the army, 
where he was able to observe first hand the exaggerations and distortions con- 
tained in source material like le Moniteur and les Bulletins. Since so called 
historical facts are for the most part untrustworthy, Stendhal bestows his 
admiration on those aspects of history which reveal the motives behind the 
actions of energetic and able men. While admitting the superiority of the Ger- 
mans in erudition, his own erudition is borrowed from others. But he has 
shown a rare ability to characterize certain epochs. Furthermore, he knows 
how to interpret the past in terms of the present. But in the past or the 
present, it is always the document humain which interests him. The mores of 
an epoch are far more important to him than historical truth. In this article, 
Professor Caraccio has gone further than any of his predecessors in analyzing 
Stendhal’s conception of history. 

This conception explains why he turned to the Italian short story writers 
for material: he considered them as the real historians of sixteenth century 
Italy. M. Caraccio has shown Stendhal’s indebtedness to the novellieri in 
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general and to Bandello in particular. But to call him “un disciple de Ban- 
dello,” even after adding the precautionary ‘‘au moins A certains égards,” 
seems a trifle exaggerated. The word ‘‘disciple’’ has perhaps been used too 
frequently in connection with the name of Stendhal. At any rate, our author 
does point out quite clearly and convincingly certain similarities between the 
méthode of Bandello and that of Stendhal: “ .. . accumulation de petits faits 
sensibles, mot propre, netteté de la vision.”” Two other articles in chapter 
iii deal with Bandello. The first shows variations in Grazzini (Il Lasca) and 
Bandello of the theme of Byron’s ‘‘Parisina’’ 4 propos of an article published 
by Stendhal in the London Magazine in which he reviews an article by Al- 
phonse Rabbe entitled ‘‘Le sujet de Parisina traité par un auteur italien du 
XVIe siécle.”” M. Caraccio’s study would probably be of more interest to 
English scholars than to Stendhalians, but it does show how the solution of one 
problem often throws light on several others. The second article is an ingenious 
demonstration showing how Stendhal, in writing ‘“‘L’ histoire de Fabio Cercara 
et de Francesca Polo,” borrowed the plot from one of Bandello’s novelle but 
in describing Francesca he also used certain biographical elements dating back 
to the time when he was passionately in love with Métilde Dembowski. This 
demonstration is the more interesting since the author does not hesitate to 
base part of it on psychology. In treating the substitution theme contained 
in Bandello’s short story, Stendhal, remembering his unfortunate love affair, 
may have imagined himself in the role of the brother since he could not be the 
real lover. 

With the possible exception of the article on ‘‘Parisina,’’ these first two 
chapters form an organic whole, whereas chapter iii, in which the author 
collects several articles devoted to the study of sources and to the interpreta- 
tion of certain cryptic annotations, has neither the unity nor the originality of 
the preceding chapters. It brings out the complexity of some of the problems 
facing the Stendhal scholar and the value of what might be called the ‘‘co- 
operative method”’ in solving them. This relatively ‘‘low point” in the work 
makes the following chapter seem all the more interesting. In it, M. Caraccio 
shows again the value of the study of comparative literature. His knowledge 
of Foscolo and Stendhal and of their mutual friends Métilde Dembowski and 
Maddalena Bignami throws new light on the life and works of both men. 
The author proves himself to be a master in assembling certain facts which, 
when correctly arranged and interpreted, present a clear and vivid picture. 

In the chapter dealing with Stendhal and Rome, M. Caraccio makes out a 
case for ‘“‘Arrigo Beyle, romano.”’ The first study stresses Stendhal’s inability 
to describe the Roman countryside in the hyperbolic and flowery language 
of the Romantic writers. But by means of a few well-chosen words he was 
able to “‘suggest’’ to those readers who “‘felt’’ as he did and who had seen the 
same scenes some of the emotions that he experienced in the presence of 
natural beauty. Stendhal was particularly impressed by the ability of some 
great Italian noblemen to take advantage of a beautiful natural setting in 
building their magnificent castelli, enhancing in this way the beauty of both. 
In “Stendhal et la Ville Eternelle,’’ M. Caraccio points out that although 
Stendhal could not be expected to have the same attitude in regard to Rome 
as that of the pious pilgrim, he nevertheless learned to love the city and even 
to respect the temporal power of the Popes and their astuteness in dealing 
with men. He was not passionately interested in the history or the antiquities 
of Rome but he did take a vivid interest in the customs of the Romans of his 
time. He even took part in their social life. In these pages, the author has 
succeeded in analyzing with great delicacy and penetration the melancholy 
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but resigned attitude of the aging writer who, in this evocative setting, finds 
solace in the remembrance of happier days. 

In the last chapter, in which he comes to the defense of his favorite writer, 
Professor Caraccio shows a great deal of moderation. The author of the 
disparaging remarks directed against the admirers of Stendhal attempted to 
stress the great distance which separates Stendhal from the incomparable 
Victor Hugo. Stendhal’s writings are certainly not as voluminous or as popu- 
lar as those of Hugo. He did not seek nor did he ever inspire the plaudits of the 
multitude. But time has lessened considerably the distance which seemed to 
separate the two, and there are many who even prefer Stendhal’s penetrating 
studies of human nature to Hugo’s psychological simplifications. Nor should 
the admirers of the author of the Préface de Cromwell forget that the réle of 
Stendhal in the Romantic Movement was far more important than they would 
have us believe. 

As M. Caraccio states in his conclusion, far from being an evil influence— 
un mauvais maitre—Stendhal teaches us the lesson of sincerity. His task was 
not to moralize but to translate, with absolute sincerity and fidelity through 
the medium of his art, the impressions which he received in his journey through 
life and in his search for happiness. It is this love of truth which impelled him 
to sacrifice anything that might falsify or even render ambiguous the thoughts 
and emotions he wished to express. He does not deserve the criticism levelled 
at him for his ‘“égotisme.’’ Forced to turn to literature after the downfall of 
Napoleon, if he writes about himself, his analyses are as objective as he could 
make them. To know himself and human nature was his goal, and he realized 
that to win the sympathy of his unknown reader he had to be absolutely 
sincere. 

Although Variétés stendhaliennes lacks the unity that characterizes some 
studies devoted to a single aspect of Stendhal’s life or works, it nevertheless 
makes accessible a number of very important articles stressing—and this is 
what really links them—Stendhal’s debt to Italy. These articles reveal not 
only the author’s sound scholarship but especially his ability to understand 
and make his readers understand the more subtle sides of Stendhal’s per- 
sonality. They are written in a style that is clear, precise and elegant. Profes- 
sor Caraccio is an artist as well as a scholar. 

, JULES ALCIATORE 


University of Georgia 


Pietro La Via: Mente e realta. Biblioteca di Cultura, 28-29. Firenze, “‘La 
Nuova Italia,”’ Editrice—1948, 2 Vol. 828 pp. 


Merita di essere segnalato questo studio originalmente approfondito del 
pensiero di Benedetto Croce. L’autore vi esamina le ultime correnti di idee 
nate nel gran filone del razionalismo, con particolare riguardo allo storicismo, 
nel quale il Croce vede, come é noto, la pid compiuta espressione della filo- 
sofia. Ma, siano pure affilatissime nei due volumi del La Via le armi della cri- 
tica e vi divampi fiera la polemica, sotto la veste negativa il lettore non tarda 
a scoprire una positivita poderosa che assieme al primo intesse due altri 
problemi, per costituire un inquietante trittico di pensiero. Fin dall’inizio 
dell’opera ci si trova avvinti dall’enigma della morte, che nel corso della trat- 
tazione diventa quello del rapporto tra essenza e sostanza, spirito e materia, 
anima e corpo, scienza e coscienza. L’originale impostazione del problema on- 
tologico consente allo scrittore di restaurare il concetto di miracolo, oggi con- 
cordemente infirmato da scienza e filosofia. Tra pagina e pagina si sente ardere 
un fuoco nascosto e lontano, come un sole di gennaio, che rivela, con la pre- 
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senza di una idea e di una fede, la certezza di beffare finalmente il nulla: 
“’inesistente odioso che vanifica beffardamente tutto l’esistere.’’ Per mostrare 
che l’assunto pud non essere chimerico, occorreva combattere due grandi 
avversari: il materialismo, che ne nega il fondamento, e |’idealismo, che ne 
contesta addirittura l’importanza e il bisogno. Altro problema, non meno 
intensamente sentito dal La Via, @ quello del male. Le atrocité commesse 
negli ultimi anni, in un impeto di dedizione emulo della sacra follia dei martiri, 
hanno fatto giustizia della morale eroica intesa come esaltazione del sacrificio 
pel sacrificio. La morale della citté ha celebrato e celebra con mai scossa 
costanza il valore della pura offerta, del puro ideale quale che sia, e il fanatico 
le si presenta in veste di eroe, e dell’eroe chiede il crisma e |’aureola. Il crimine 
pid repugnante, l’infamia genuina, pud pretendere in certe occasioni al rispet- 
to, se non anche al culto. Dov’é, dunque, il bene?—si domanda il La Via— 
nel scrificio 0 nell’ideale, nel cuore o nell’intelletto, nell’agire o nel conoscere? 
Dove l’intellettualismo @ posto al bivio, non potendo decidersi per nessuno 
dei due termini, il La Via trova la sintesi, rifiutando tutta la morale dell’atto. 
Il bene non si lascia rinvenire nella nobilta dell’ideale ed esula dal mero sacri- 
ficio. Il bene é uno stato pid alto di coscienza, una diversa, pid intensa qualita 
dell’essere, assai affine alla realtA adombrata dai mistici con |’immagine della 
luce. Sembra che alla dialettica dell’autore si sia riuscito ad avvicinare quel 
che é dialetticamente inaccessibile, col discendere lA dove i tre temi dell’opera 
—coscienza, morte e male—scoprono la loro comune radice. 
Avuausto BorsELLI 


Chicago 


Vasco Pratouini: Cronache Di Poveri Amanti, Vallecchi, Firenze, 1947, 
quinta edizione. 


Per chi ha seguito la narrativa italiana del primo dopoguerra fino a oggi, 
questo libro é una sorpresa. Una felice sorpresa che si attendeva da anni. 

Si sa che per gli Italiani il romanzo é sempre stato una cosa difficile, e, 
nonostante si sia prodotto e si produca in gran copia, raramente ha raggiunto 
un alto livello d’arte. Questo é ancora pid vero se si guarda alla produzione 
degli ultimi trent’anni, quando gli scrittori—troppo acclamati o troppo trascu- 
rati—hanno dovuto soffocare la pid gran parte di sé e raccontar storie in pan- 
tofole. Potevano dire i loro rimpianti per la giovinezza scomparsa o mettere 
insieme lunghe storie ottocentesche, ma a nessuno era concesso di parlare del 
proprio tempo e farne la critica diretta. Cosi le narrazioni spesso divenivano 
astratte, e i personaggi, poveri e sparuti, avevano un aspetto pil immaginato 
che réale. 

Solo un libro, in quel tempo, cercd di staccarsi dall’acquiescenza comune, 
e fece epoca, influenzando un pd’ tutti coloro che aspiravano a dar voce alla 
penna. Si chiamava Lacrime e Sangue, ribattezzato poi Conversazione in 
Sicilia; un libro amaro, atroce, direi, pieno di parole non dette, che il lettore 
si sentiva nascere dentro a poco a poco. Ma era piuttosto un’opera di poesia 
pit o meno riuscita che un romanzo, e la sua fortuna fu dovuta, per i giovani, 
alla novita di espressione, e, per gli anziani, alla sua affiorante ribellione con- 
tro un sistema di vita imposto. Quel libro fu scritto, poco prima della seconda 
guerra mondiale, da Elio Vittorini, un giovane che aveva studiato a lungo le 
moderne letterature straniere e ne aveva assimilato in parte i modi. Ma nessun 
altro tentd di dire la pena e la fiducia che un popolo intero aveva nell’anima. 

Ora, nel secondo dopoguerra, sono venute queste Cronache di Poveri 
Amanti, ove l’inizio della storia italiana recente é affrontato e messo in luce. 
Come sfondo a un disegno ampio in cui agisce un’umanita vivissima, ci sono 
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anni pieni di speranze e di delusioni, di paure e di morti. Si tratta del tempo 
che va dal ‘ventidue’ al ‘ventisei,’ della prima e della seconda ondata del re- 
gime fascista, quando la violenza soffocava la liberta nelle strade d'Italia, e 
quando si formava e si consclidava un governo che poi avrebbe dovuto af- 
fogare nel sangue. Ma, si badi bene, non é cronaca. L’autore, a distanza di 
tempo, ha saputo ben staccarsi dagli avvenimenti storici, riviverli in se stesso 
e trasportarli in una sfera di valore universale, ove diventano arte. 

Il teatro del racconto é una piccola strada di Firenze, Via del Corno, 
che alimenta la sua povera vecchiezza all’ombra di Palazzo Vecchio, ed i 
personaggi sono tutti gli abitanti di questa via, gente semplice e senza pretese, 
all’infuori del desiderio di sentirsi viva e libera. Tutti hanno la loro storia 
vissuta o da vivere, e tutti sono i protagonisti del romanzo. Camminano 
insieme, e corrono sempre pit avanti senza indugiare, perché la vita sta loro 
addosso con terrori e miraggi. E tutti hanno la loro poverta, coperta dal lavoro, 
dalle facezie, da una segreta speranza, e, specialmente, dall’amore, che si 
rivela e splende solo nella sofferenza. Molte storie, dunque, ma ognuna svolta 
con cura infinita—anni e cose, narrati per intero e in modo avvincente—. 

I caratteri che s’incontrano nel libro sono molti. Basti ricordare quelli che 
rimangono pil a lungo nell’occhio di chi ne segue, passo passo, i movimenti. 
”’& Maciste, il gigante buono che aiuta e consiglia e che cade sotto il piombo 
dei fascisti mentre corre a salvare la vita agli altri. E Carlino, crudele, prepo- 
tente e portatore di angoscia, come il partito che impersona in via del Corno. 
Osvaldo, il vile che per vigliaccheria divien sanguinario; e il Pisano, truce 
come un cavaliere del male.—II male politico, 6 questo, che unisce oppressi ed 
oppressori, ma che é solo uno sfondo, dietro il quale si muovono e vivono 
figure bellissime, la cui esistenza é come quella di tutti gli uomini e le donne: 
con le stesse speranze, le stesse sofferenze e gli stessi amori—e proprio in 
questo é il loro fascino—. C’é Mario, che viene ragazzo in via del Corno, 
passa attraverso le esperienze giovanili, forma il suo carattere e diventa uomo, 
capace di difendere i suoi ideali e di avere la sua vita. E Milena che con la 
malattia del marito sembra perdere tutto, e poi, invece, si accorge di aver 
trovato la strada buona ove camminare, insieme a Mario. Con loro, Bianca 
é una creatura diafana, delicatissima, come la prima giovinezza di una donna: 
oscilla e sta per cadere quando é ancora adolescente, e, tra un proposito di 
suicidio e un lungo smarrimento, la sua anima si placa, schiudendosi a pil 
sereni orizzonti. Aurora, al contrario, traviata in principio e percossa in 
seguito, dopo avere sposato il figlio del vecchio amante, diviene dura e perde 
il gusto di vivere. E su tutta via del Corno veglia il male—il male morale—, 
la Signora; prostituta da giovane e lesbica da vecchia, é terribile nella sua 
volonta e implacabile nelle sue pretese—donna senza nome le cui colpe si 
risolvono nella pid semplice e insieme la pid tremenda delle condanne. Questa 
Signora é uno dei caratteri pid impressivi delle letterature contemporanee. 

Una piccola strada con poche case e una decina di famiglie, e la loro storia 
umana durante anni brucianti di storia civile. Cosi si potrebbe definire il 
romanzo di Pratolini; ma quali e quanti sono gli sviluppi, com’é messa a nudo 
l’anima di quei popolani e quanto profonda e commovente la loro esistenza. 
Via del Corno diviene uguale a tutte le vie del mondo, ove abitano uomini e 
donne che gioiscono e soffrono per salire un poco pit in alto sull’albero spinoso 
della vita. 

Pratolini dimostra di avere imparato a conoscere l’umanitaé come 
nessuno forse degli scrittori italiani di questo secolo. A tale conoscenza deve 
aver molto contribuito una guerra come |’ultima, che ha liberato l’uomo da 
ogni ipocrisia, svelandolo per quello che era—buono o malvagio, forte o co- 


dardo—. 
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La costruzione dell’opera é di una sorprendente armonia in ogni sua parte, 
ed i personaggi son seguiti cosi da vicino che non ne sfugge un gesto. I] tutto in 
una lingua che é la pid pura e insieme la pid varia. Pratolini ne ha una rara 
padronanza e la maneggia con perizia da narratore consumato. Basti, per 
questo, vedere la fiera di 8. Croce, l’epico episodio della morte di Maciste, la 
festa delle rificolone—in cui un vecchio uso di Firenze assume l’aspetto di un 
mito—e il penultimo capitolo, ove, in zona lirica, una delle storie pid belle rag- 
giunge il proprio finale. Sono cose che rimangono. 

Dopo tanti racconti pallidi e denutriti, questo libro ha meravigliato la cri- 
tica italiana. Si parlé di Verga e si ricordd Gorkj—un Verga fiorentino, un 
Gorkj nato in riva all’Arno, si disse—, ma sono sterili confronti. E’ vero che 
gli studi futuri vi troveranno possibili influssi di altri scrittori, perd, ora, io 
credo, invece di cercare lontani punti di appoggio, bisogna scavare nella vita, 
in noi stessi e negli altri, se si vuole scoprire di dove il romanzo é nato. 

Gli scrittori e i critici italiani che le assegnarono il premio Lugano dissero 
che quest’opera “‘restera probabilmente fra le migliori in senso assoluto della 
letteratura italiana dei tempi presenti.’”’ Cid anche perché Pratolini elimina 
definitivamente tutti i residui del dannunzianesimo e del decadentismo, che 
tanta parte hanno avuto nella letteratura precedente. Non si tratta qui di 
geroglifici verbali, di bravura compiaciuta nella frase elaborata, ma di 
valorizzazione di tutti gli aspetti umani dei personaggi, che, pur nei loro 
vizi, appaiono degni del rispetto non solo del lettore, ma dell’autore stesso. 
Pratolini ama le figure evocate dalla sua penna, ed ha un’estrema prudenza nel 
giudicarle. Lui é l’uomo che vede, interroga e racconta; osserva tutto e dice 
tutto, ma, poiché conosce la vita, non formula una condanna se non quando si 
trova davanti a chi offende l’umanita. I] resto é sempre accolto in una grande 
sfera di comprensione. 

Queste Cronache indicano una nuova via all’arte: liberarsi dalle ambagi 
accademiche e farsi davvero |’interprete dell’uomo, trovando in esso la luce 
e la forza della propria espressione 

GIOVANNI CECCHETTI 

University of California, Berkeley 


Car.o Goupont: Il Ventaglio. A graded Italian Reader edited by Vincenzo 
Cioffari and John Van Horne. Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1948. 


pp. iv+85. 


Book Five of the Heath and Company Graded Italian Readers is finally 
available for our classes; it is a worthy companion of the first four booklets. 
The present reviewer feels that J Ventaglio is particularly suited to the third 
semester of College work, but with an unusually good class, it could be read 
profitably in a second semester class also. 

The editors used good judgment in choosing Jl Ventaglio. It is a lively, in- 
teresting comedy that will keep alive the student’s attention till the end, 
and will acquaint him with one of the most charming of Italian writers. More- 
over, the style is easy flowing, and such as not to discourage even the average 
student. The editors, as one might suspect, judiciously omitted certain stage 
directions, and took the liberty of cutting down and simplifying some long, 
complicated scenes, thus making the play easier to read. The present play is 
only about two-thirds of the original, but it retains its full flavor. We are told 
that the booklet adds about 240 words to the vocabulary included in the first 
four readers, and that of these, 44 are cognates easy to recognize. 

The exercises, which take up eight of the 85 pages (15 are filled by the end 
vocabulary), are carefully prepared: they consist of quotations based on the 
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text, translation of short sentences, correction of statements made in Italian 
about the text, completion, etc. The only slip that I noticed occurs on page 70, 
exercise x11 (B), sentence 9. The student is supposed to give the proper tense 
of the verbs in parentheses, and sentence 9 reads “‘A me (importarsene) un 
fico.’”’” Evidently a “‘non” is missing, since the sentence can only be negative; 
furthermore, the infinitive importarsene gives the student the impression that 
it can be conjugated like andarsene. 

The text of the play was carefully proofread. The only iwo slips which I 
noticed are these: (1) on page 53, lines 7-8 we read “Signor conte, permetta 
che io possa dirle una parola?”’ Goldoni has permette, and since it is a question, 
it could hardly be anything else; (2) on page 54, lines 10-11, the méaning 
would have been clearer if the punctuation of the original text (at least in the 
edition I have) had been left as it was, i.e., instead of “‘Voi non sapete quello 
che costa, ed io darei per riaverlo. Si, darei cinquanta zecchini,”’ it should read 
“Voi non sapete quello che costa, ed io darei per riaverlo.... Si, darei cin- 
quanta zecchini.” 

In closing, I wonder whether it might not have been a good idea to explain 
in the footnotes the following underlined expressions: 

(p. 3, line 1) Non la volete finire questa mattina? 

(p. 14, line 14) La mia protezione é bella e buona. 

(p. 15, line 4) Stiate sicuro [meaning “don’t worry’’], ve la prometto. 

(p. 16, lines 4-5) Quella impertinente di Giannina poi . . . [meaning ‘‘more- 

over’’}. 

(p. 54, line 25) Faro’ di tutto per soddisfarvi. 

CHARLES SPERONI 


University of California, Los Angeles 

















EDITORIAL COMMENT 


GUICCIARDINI AND HIS VOGUE 


Professor Vincent Luciani’s doctoral dissertation, originally published in 
English in 1936, was recently translated into Italian with the title Francesco 
Guicciardini e la fortuna dell’opera sua (Firenze, Olschki, 1949; pp. xv—533). 
Beautifully printed and illustrated, this Italian version, which forms part of 
the equally attractive Collana di pubblicazioni guicciardiniane, was carefully 
edited by Count Paolo Guicciardini, under whose auspices the edition was 
undertaken, and was thoroughly revised by the author. More than a transla- 
tion, the Italian must be considered a second edition of the original since it 
contains several corrections and numerous additions as well as a long appendix 
on recent Guicciardini studies (1936-1948). The readers of /talica are earnestly 
requested to place orders for the volume in their school libraries. 


EXPLICATOR 


The magazine, Explicator, which hitherto had been a clearing house for 
explication de texte of English and American literatures, now includes several 
pages devoted to foreign literatures. In the early stages of this new program 
only the best known and most frequently anthologized works will receive 
comment. Members of the AATI are urged to send their manuscripts to 
Prof. Vernon Hall, Jr., Dartmouth College. Subscription to its eight yearly 
issues is $1.50. 


LOCANDIERA AT WISCONSIN 


Goldoni’s Locandiera, presented by students of Italian at the University 
of Wisconsin, was performed three times before appreciative audiences, on 
May 25 and 26 in Madison and on May 29 in Kenosha. The play was directed 
by Prof. Joseph Rossi and Guido Capponi. 


SUPPLEMENT TO DE RICCI’S CENSUS 

A Supplement to De Ricci’s Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manu- 
scripts in the U. S. and Canada has been begun under the auspices of the 
American Council of Learned Societies with C.U. Faye of the University of 
Illinois Library Staff as Editor. It will contain manuscript descriptions not 
already in the Census and amplifications and emendations of entries therein, 
but will exclude manuscripts written after 1600, Oriental manuscripts, papyri 
and epigraphic material. For the pamphlet, announcement of a Supplement 
to the De Ricci Census of Manuscripts, and other information, write to the 
editor, C. U. Faye. Material to be included should be sent to him as soon as 


possible. 
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CRITICAL COMMENTS 


“I want to congratulate you for bringing out this book for it 
seems to me the best we have yet had. . . . I am anxious that it 
receive wide publicity in the profession.” 

A. T. MACALLISTER 

Director of Language Instruction 

Princeton University 


“In forty lessons, including eight reviews, the authors have 
presented the fundamentals of grammar; a very practical vocab- 
ulary and some very workable exercises, all of these in a lesson 
arrangement which is conducive to easy learning and efficient 


teaching.” 
TACIE M. KNEASE 


State University of lowa 
(in Italica for Sept. 1948) 


“In contrast with so many grammars that are pedantic and 
dry, Practical Italian is written in a lively, witty manner. 


“The imperfections, which are slight and fewer than in most 
grammars, do not detract from the value and excellence of the 
book as a whole. Most grammar points are explained with un- 


usual accuracy.” 
GINEVRA CAPOCELLI 


De Witt Clinton High School 
New York, New York 

(In Modern Language Journal 
for Oct., 1948) 
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Italian teachers everywhere are making increasing use 

FILMS of 16 mm. Sound Films as supplementary teaching aids. 
Films can be used effectively as a special feature of 

your curriculum. Films are entertaining and informative 

From aids in bringing the culture and history of Italy to your 
students. Here is a partial list of Italian Film Classics.* 


Italy AN EVENING IN MAY (Na Sere e' Maggio)*. A romantic 
musical comedy set in — and New York and starring 
t 


For You! the De Filippo brothers. Story of a penniless young man 
e who makes his fortune in America and the comedy that 
ensues when he returns to claim his Naples love. re Min. 

Rental: $25.00 


LOVE AND MONEY (Ginevra Degli Almieri or Amore 
E Denaro)*. A lavishly produced romance with comedy 
and drama set in 13th Century Florence and featuring Elsa 
Merlini and Amedeo Nazzari. 95 Min. Rental: $25.00 





* Italian Dia- 
logue; no HOW TO FINANCE SHOWINGS when special 
é e funds are unavailable for film rentals: |. Nominal 
English titles. subscription fee to students and visitors. Show- 
ings for entire department as well as other in- 
terested departments can keep cost low. 2. Rent 
films for entire school week and arrange sharing 
it with other schools in system. Rental charge for 
entire school week only twice daily rate! 











oO BOOK FILMS NOW by writing: 


© BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
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